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Traffic in terms of wheels at Piccadilly Circus . . . . traffic in terms 
of words at Porthcurno. Snaking across the soft sandy beach of this quiet 
Cornish cove to disappear in flurries of spray amongst the Atlantic 
rollers, go eleven cables. They link the United Kingdom with the world. 


Cable and Wireless Limited’s cable station at Porthcurno is the 


beginning of the British Commonwealth’s vast submarine cable system. 


The station can handle traffic to the tune of over a million words a day! 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns a world-wide network of 
150,000 miles of submarine cable, maintaining it 
with a fleet of 8 cableships. Day and night, these 
ships, stationed at strategic points, are ready to 
steam at full speed to the estimated position of any 
fault that may occur in the Commonwealth system. 

But this is only one aspect of the Company’s 
work. It also owns and maintains wireless relay 
stations on the trunk routes, operates the overseas 
telegraph services of most of the colonial territories 
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and cable services in various other countries 
throughout the world. 

This great organisation, although it does not 
accept or deliver cables in this country, is always at 
your service overseas. It is set in motion whenever 
you send a cable from any Post Office which accepts 
telegrams, or from your telephone or Telex installa- 
tion. Cabling is very easy, very swift and very sure. 
A Greetings cable to anywhere in the Common- 
wealth costs as little as 6s. 8d. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


MERCURY HOUSE 
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REARGUARD ACTION 


NLY the most disgruntled killjoy will grudge the 
House of Lords its moment of triumph. For the back- 
woodsmen nothing was lacking. There was a fine 
rabble-rousing speech by Lord Goddard, a folksy little one by 
Lord Salisbury and a knockabout one by Lord Glasgow. Ne 
wonder they came to London in their hundreds. The British 
public likes ruins, and it likes people having their fling. The 
Lords performed admirably, and if they had voted for abolition 
they would have shown a distressing lack of fitness. Still, the 
debate was in some ways significant. Even making the most 
liberal allowance for peers wandering into the wrong lobby it 
was not expected that the abolitionist vote would be more than 
50. In fact it was 95. The abolitionists indeed have as much 
reason to be pleased with the size of their vote as has Lord 
Salisbury to be dismayed by the size of his. In quality, too, the 
abolitionist vote was good, whereas the retentionist army was 
largely composed of hitherto unknown rustics, who thought, 
perhaps, that abolition was in some way a threat to blood sports. 
In 1948 two bishops made violent retentionist speeches; this 
time telling speeches in favour of abolition were made by the 
Archbishop of York and five bishops; and both archbishops 
and eight bishops voted for the Bill and only one against it. 
There has been an equally striking swing on the judicial bench. 
This time the Master of the Rolls and three law lords were in 
the abolitionist lobby. So much for Lord Oaksey’s remark that 
the legal profession and the judges were almost unanimously 
against the Bill! In 1948 Lord Templewood, who put the 
abolitionist case with as formidable a skill then as he did on 
Monday, had no such support. 
Constitutionally, as the Manchester Guardian has pointed 
Out, the position is clear: the situation envisaged by the 





Parliament Act has arisen. There is no need to take this 
tragically. As the Lords have already held up abolition for 
eight years and as it is an issue which cannot be submitted to 
the electorate, this was not the right occasion for them to 
exercise further their delaying powers. But they decided other- 
wise, and they were perfectly within their rights. They will 
merely have postponed the formal end of hanging by one year. 
It is of course humiliating for the Government that just as 
its foreign policy, as Mr. Randolph Churchill points out, is 
run by the Turks, so is its penal policy run by Mr. Sidney 
Silverman. But it is difficult to see what it can do about this. 
In the debate many peers, including the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, pursued the ignis fatuus of a compromise. The Royal 
Commission and many other bodies which have studied this 
question decided that a sensible compromise is impossible. 
The Government had plenty of time in between the Report of 
the Royal Commission and the bringing forward of Mr. 
Silverman’s Bill to introduce a compromise measure, but it did 
not do so—presumably because it thought it undesirable. If a 
Bill were now introduced in the Lords it would lead to pro- 
tracted debate both there and in the Commons, and the Govern- 
ment could hardly want much more of its time taken up by this 
subject. Both on the merits of the case and on grounds of 
convenience the Government would be wise therefore not to 
seek to muddle the issue with an attempted compromise. 
Nobody has been executed since last August. Hanging 
cannot be turned on and off like a tap, « 1d it would be 
ridiculous if it were to be restored only to be stopped again 
when the Silverman Bill is brought up for the second time in the 
House of Commons. It would also be shocking. Until the 
House of Commons reverses itself, an execution is unthinkable. 


COMMONWEAL IN ACTION 


HE end of another Commonwealth Conference has not 

brought with it the announcement of any very startling 
decisions, but what was achieved was rather better than the 
inexpressive words of the official communiqué would lead one 
to suppose. At least one difficulty—the question of British 
bases in Ceylon—has been removed in a manner which, if 
not particularly satisfactory to Tory back-benchers, does 
present great advantages for this country. The Ceylonese 
Government is going to take over the bases, while providing 
the UK with certain facilities for communications and storage 
and receiving more assistance from Great Britain in the train- 
ing and equipment of its own armed forces, and this arrange- 
ment is certainly the best that could have been reached under 
the circumstances. The status of the Central African Federa- 
tion was also settled by an agreement to invite its Prime 





Minister to future conferences, although it is not yet a self- 
governing member of the Commonwealth. 

However, the main purposes of these meetings of Common- 
wealth statesmen do not lie in the individual decisions on 
policy which are made, but rather in an exchange of views 
which can only increase the wisdom and authority of Com- 
monwealth action in the international field. That a wide 
measure of common ground should be present in the Prime 
Ministers’ approach to foreign affairs is bound to allow Great 
Britain to make her voice heard with greater ease both in the 
East and in the West. It is not for want of such support that 
British foreign policy has recently lost its way, but rather 
because of an inability to appreciate the cards it actually does 
hold in its hand. Of these the Commonwealth is the chief. 

For, after all, the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
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primarily a moral concept. With the tides of Asian and African 
nationalism rising and Communism riding upon those tides, 
it is not a small thing that there should be one association of 
States that bridges the yawning gap between Europe and the 
new States of the East, and it may be hoped that soon African 
countries like the Gold Coast and Nigeria will be admitted 
to full membership. Here is at least one means, perhaps the 
only means, of getting rid of those terrible tensions which 
European colonial systems have left in their wake, and of 
creating throughout the world areas of stability where the 
same fundamental concepts of law and liberty are to be found. 
This ideal is effective politically. To remain so it must be 
honoured, and Commonwealth members have every right to 
give friendly advice one to the other as to the best way of 
doing this. Any denial of fundamental human rights on the 
part of one Commonwealth State involves all of them and 
would eventually destroy a uniquely useful international 
system. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE big news of the week from abroad comes from the 

US, where Senator Knowland has announced President 
Eisenhower’s intention to run again, the party. conven- 
tion permitting. As there seems little doubt that it will permit. 
it is certain that the President will be a candidate for a second 
term of office as the chief executive of the US. While people 
in other countries will probably be glad to hear that Ike feels 
well enough to take this decision, there still remain some 
qualms as to whether either he or his public relations men in 
medical form are good judges of what his health will be during 
the next five years. Can the world afford an American President 
doing only half his job? But it is unlikely that such considera- 
tions will worry Republican planners. They are simply inter- 
ested in getting back in there. It is symbolic that the programme 
of the Republican convention, which was to have been adorned 
with a reproduction of Rodin’s three damned souls at the gate 
of Hell, is now to be more suitably embossed with a photo of 
Ike. That is how they must be feeling too. It is the Democrats 
who are damned. 

Behind the Iron Curtain there have been precious few de- 
velopments this week. As a sequel to the Poznan riots the 
Polish Minister of the Motor Industry, Mr. Tokarski, has been 
dismissed—he was particularly disliked by the workers—while 
the East German Government has, as usual, given loyal support 
by announcing that a number of American agents are to be 
placed on trial there in connection with Poznan. Pravda has 
declared that only one party is possible or desirable in the 
Soviet Union, but the Russians have’ now handed back the 
West German Berlin radio station, which formed an enclave 
in the Western sectors. The Prime Minister is to visit Moscow 
next May. 

In the Middle East murders continue in Cyprus, where the 
Government’s policy now appears to have reached so complete 
an impasse as to make it difficult to see what it can hope to 
do next. Not content with adopting the wrong policy, it has 
also, en passant, destroyed a number of the alternatives open 
to it. Otherwise, the chief rumblings from this area are from 
Jordan, which has been shaken by a wave of war psychosis for 
no very discernible reason. It seems that the new leaders there 
lack either the political experience or the nerve to deal with the 
delicate and dangerous situation in which they find themselves 
with regard to Israel, and the instability of Jordanian politics 
at the moment only makes matters worse. In the Lebanon there 
are reports that the US embassy in Beirut has offered to arbi- 
tgate between the Iraq Petroleum Company and the Lebanese 
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Government in the dispute about who is entitled to what royal- 
ties on the oil passing through the Lebanese section of the IPC 
pipe-line. 

In Bonn the Bundestag has been grinding on with the 
third reading of the Conscription Bill, and in Paris the National 
Assembly has been tackling Euratom. Marshal Juin, retiring 
as NATO C-in-C land forces, has been suggesting that he 
might be given the job of commanding in North Africa, but has 
so far found no takers. According to the Japanese Government 
there have been more atomic explosions in the Pacific area. 

At home passions have been chiefly roused by the rejection 
by the House of Lords of the Bill abolishing capital punish- 
ment. Reading the debate, it is sometimes a little difficult to 
tell which side peers were actually on, so complicated were 
some of the crises de conscience involved. Mr. Sydney Silver- 
man, the Bill’s sponsor, has stated that a constitutional crisis 
will arise if the Government pays more heed to the opinion of 
the Lords than of the Commons. 

A number of the unions involved have agreed to declare 4 
strike at the British Motor Corporation’s works, following on 
their sudden declaration of redundancy in the case of six 
thousand men. The week has seen more wage demands and the 
Government turning its attention to private firms in an effort 
to keep prices down. There have been gales, flooding and 
thunder in various parts of the country, while the British Medi- 
cal Association has divided on the question of whether or not 
smoking does you harm. The Duke of Edinburgh’s conference 
to study the human problems of industry is meeting at 
Oxford. Mr. Dingle Foot has definitely joined the Labour Party. 

Giovanni Papini, the Italian Catholic writer, has died. Arthur 
Miller, the American playwright, is to be cited for contempt of 
Congress. In the Greek island of Santorini there has been a 
disastrous earthquake with forty-two so far known to have 
been killed and many injured. 


WIMBLEDON INTELLIGENCE 


MISS FRY won by playing mostly defensive tennis —Sunday Express. 
MISS FRY attacks her way to title —Ohbserver. 


No Go The Merry-Go-Round 


By JENNY NASMYTH 


RITERS have most of the vices contingent upon talent. 

They are vain, temperamental, anarchistic, and petty. It 
has not been easy to accommodate 760 of them in London in 
mid-July without any help or muth encouragement from 
HMG. It has not been made easier by the jealousy with which 
they have envied each other’s invitations to cocktail parties, or 
by the persistence with which they have been late for every 
business session on the programme of the twenty-eighth inter- 
national congress of PEN. 

The theme of the present congress is: ‘The author and the 
public: problems of communication.’ When reduced to the 
terms in which it has been discussed during the last few days, it 
reads as follows: How can we, creative writers, continue to 
create uniquely while communicating to a vast, semi-literate 
audience? Can we preserve our personal vision, and yet mass- 
produce it? The problem itself is bad enough. But it is made 
worse by the fact that no self-respecting writer with a healthily 
personal vision is able to discuss it or, for that matter, any other 
problem that touches their track. They can, on their form this 
week, only say what they feel. They have been saying it 
beautifully, with care and conviction; but for each of them, 
their own is the only possible truth. Others have other truths 
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and this is interesting. But there is nothing to be done about it. 

Writers, in other words, are deplorable congressmen. Mr. 
Priestley, Miss Rosamund Lehmann, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Elmer Rice the American playwright, each cast their particular 
spell upon the first literary session, which was summoned to 
discuss how writers can reach the new readers of the present- 
day world. Mr. Priestley wanted to abandon the printed word 
and go after his audience wherever it might be found. Miss 
Lehmann would ignore her audience altogether. Mr. Wilson 
was prepared, gingerly, to appear before his public but never, 
never in any capacity other than the pure one of writer; there 
must be no clowning, no leadership, no politics and no preach- 
ing; any of these would be fatal to the personal vision. All this 
having been said, there was nothing to discuss. It remained only 
for Mr. Slonimski to tell the assembled company that they 
must take his word for it that the quality of poetry in Poland 
had greatly improved since the people’s government took over. 

It is, perhaps, the effect of London and the atomisation of the 
arts that is a characteristic of English (and particularly of 
London) life. It would be hard to imagine a similar gathering 
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in Paris eschewing leadership and politics and preaching with- 
out a murmur. But just as the London atmosphere is unsym- 
pathetic to ideologies, so it is receptive to the private 
interpretation. 

In the cavernous cool of the International Music Association, 
up against a Directoire piano and a tapestry after Lancret, 
Messrs. Spender, MacNeice and Laurie Lee, accompanied by 
Miss Hedli Anderson in song, gave an entirely private inter- 
pretation of selections from Macspaunday and others. They 
read themselves; they read D. H. Lawrence, and Eliot and 
Auden; they even read Thomas Hardy and Walter de la Mare 
(introduced by Mr. Spender as ‘the very much loved poet who 
was, I suppose, looked up to by all his contemporaries’). Mr. 
Lee was pastoral and calm; Mr. MacNeice, with his smart suit 
and his broken teeth, had a touch of the fairground tout, which 
was possibly what prompted his audience to extract from him 
an apologetic rendering of ‘It’s no go the merry-go-round.” Mr. 
Spender read like a short-sighted schoolboy. But this was worth 
three sessions in Bedford College and one in the Royal College 
of Surgeons put together. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


1TH its new policy document, Towards Equality, the 

Socialist Party moves away from Marx and starts 

replacing him by Freud. For this is essentially an 
essay in morbid psychology. The authors have made an eager 
search throughout the British social structure, probing for 
every pocket of envy, jealousy, resentment and malice. To each 
one they offer something. The series of egalitarian proposals 
set out in the document are designed so as to align the parents 
of dull children against the parents of intelligent children, to 
rouse the well-off against the better-off, to provoke rancour and 
bitterness among people of differing social habits and back- 
grounds. It is a systematic attempt to mobilise all the pressures 
of maladjustment for vote-winning purposes. On almost every 
page of Zowards Equality you catch a glimpse of the bright, 
secret smile of the fire-raiser. 

It is all built on one revealing sentence: ‘We take it as self- 
evident that our society will be happier and healthier without 
social classes than it is with them.’ No more singular use of 
the word ‘self-evident’ can ever have been made. To achieve 
this classless goal the Socialist movement cannot rely on real 
grievances; for welfare capitalism has shown itself capable of 
abolishing them all. It must exploit the psychiatrists’ consult- 
ing-rooms. Mr. Gaitskell therefore seeks to replace the politics 
of poverty by the politics of neurosis. 

But behind all this attempt to make electoral capital out of 
envy a large question lurks. It makes only a fleeting appear- 
ance in Towards Equality; but the normal voter is likely to 
seize on it. How can egalitarianism be imposed without State 
despotism? The growth of public uneasiness about totalitarian 
planning is one of the crucial facts in British politics now. 
The Socialist intellectuals who propose to traffic in neurosis 
have overlooked it; but they will collide with it as soon as they 
bring Towards Equality to the polls. 

In their search for resentments, the intellectuals stumbled on 
one real grievance in contemporary Britain. It is that, unlike 
the executive and salaried employee, the manual worker can 
still be dismissed at a week’s notice. Now that the full-employ- 
ment freeze is ending, this grievance has suddenly flared up. 
The engineering unions have served notice on the British 
Motor Corporation—‘either reinstate your 6.000 redundant 
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workers, or pay them adequate compensation.” There is great 
significance in that ‘or.’ It reveals that the unions have made a 
far-reaching decision. They are insisting, in effect, that re- 
deployment is basically a problem for industry, not for the 
politicians; and they are rejecting a Socialist solution for it. 

It is hard to see how the unions could take any other course. 
For the Government can assume responsibility for redeploy- 
ment only by resorting to the direction of labour and industrial 
conscription. Mr. Harold Wilson’s recent Parliamentary tirade 
against Mr. Macmillan is totally meaningless unless Mr. Wilson 
is ready to urge a factory call-up. Perhaps he is; but the unions 
will repudiate him if he does. 

Meanwhile, British capitalism will have to make up its mind 
to the fact that dismissal at a week’s notice will not do. Ameri- 
can capitalism recognised it a long time ago. To suppose that 
when manual workers are displaced by loss of markets or auto- 
mation they can be summarily turned adrift is both archaic 
and, in practical terms, indefensible. For on that issue, if it is 
persisted in, the unions will fight; and in my opinion rightly. 

Adequate compensation for lost jobs is part of the cost of 
redeployment and automation. This cost must be borne by 
industry; it must not be thrust on to the taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment’s role must remain marginal; to maintain full employ- 
ment, and to facilitate mobility without taking charge of it. 

a . . 

Sir Frank Soskice’s by-election victory at Newport last week 
was a most singular performance. I have been examining the 
material that he issued to the voters there—an election address, 
supplemented by a four-page tabloid newspaper. Between them 
these two documents display pretty well every device ever 
employed by demagogues, including suppressio veri, suggestio 
falsi, illogical inference, circular reasoning, and bad grammar. 

For example: he says of the Tories, ‘In spite of their 
promises they slashed subsidies on food.’ He does not add that 
at the same time they increased all pensions, all social security 
payments, and also reduced PAYE. Is Sir Frank in favour, 
then, of restoring the status quo? Does he propose to bring 
back subsidies, pensions and PAYE to their 1951 levels? He 
is careful not to say. As for the Socialist alternative to Tory 
policy: Sir Frank did not go beyond promising ‘a society 
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solidly constructed on the twin pillars of economic planning 
and social justice.’ Presumably this means something. If New- 
port wondered what, Newport is still wondering. 

There was one question, and only one, about which Sir Frank 
was specific. On the back page of his tabloid newspaper, under 
the heading ‘Hot News On Housing,’ he wrote: ‘The Scrooge- 
type Private landlord—always on the knocker for more rent, 
but never around when repairs are wanted—is on the way out.’ 
This utterance is illuminated by a column picture of a Scrooge- 
type landlord, who is shown as a Semitic-looking spiv with a 
fat cigar in his mouth, This is how a former head of the English 
Bar, a one-time Law Officer of the Crown, appeals for the 
votes of an educated democracy. 


Our Turkish Foreign Secretary 
By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely. 
HO is controlling British foreign policy? No one imagines 
that the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, has very 
much to do with it; and the impression has been put around 
that this does not matter very much since the Prime Minister, 
Sir Anthony Eden, is supposed to be on top of the job. We can 
now all see that this secondary idea was a fantasy. The man in 
charge of British foreign policy is a Turkish gentleman, Mr. 
Menderes. 

Sir John Harding was summoned back to England to discuss 
and seek to hammer out with the British Government a new 
policy for Cyprus. This took longer than had been expected 
and Sir John, instead of spending only ten days at home, was 
actually here for about three weeks. During this period Greeks, 
Turks and Socialists maintained an attitude of commendable 
restraint, and it soon was allowed to be known through 
unofficial channels that shortly after Harding’s return to 
Cyprus he would proclaim a new policy. 

Calculated leaks by Government public relations officers to 
The Times newspaper, which so often allows itself to be the 
utensil of Government propaganda, encouraged the political 
world to believe that Harding was shortly going to. proclaim 
the terms of a new Constitution. Terrorism would be defeated. 
There would be a wide measure of self-government for the 
Greek-speaking majority in a Legislative Assembly with ample 
safeguards for the Turkish minority and a pledge of a plebiscite 
on self-determination in seven or ten years. 

This was the policy widely advertised to the Greek-speaking 
Cypriots as the ‘light at the end of the tunnel’ which would 
restore law and order in Cyprus and which would at the same 
time bring about an easement of British-Greek relations. It 
was realised that such a policy would not be popular in 
Turkey; but it was hoped that the Turkish Government would 
be statesmanlike enough to accept the fact that the best 
interests of all parties concerned required some such policy; 
and that, confronted with it, they would show themselves 
sufficiently adult-minded to accept a fait accompli. 

Instead, however, of proclaiming the policy upon which the 
British Government and the Governor of Cyprus were jointly 
agreed, Sir Anthony Eden had the quaint idea of submitting 
it first to the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Menderes. And 
when Mr. Menderes, as anyone could have foreseen, said that 
he did not like it, that was the end of Sir Anthony’s plan. 

Two questions now arise which should be put to the Prime 
Minister at an early date: Did anyone in the Government 
(Mr. Lennox-Boyd or Mr. John Hare, for instance) think that 
there was any chance at all of the Turks saying that they would 
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welcome and endorse the Government’s plan? If there were 
any such Ministers they are convicted of political boobydom 
of an exceptionally high order. 

The second question is this: If, on the other hand, the 
British Government was sure that the Turks would repudiate 
the plan, and if it meant to subject itself to a Turkish veto, 
what on earth was the point of propounding the plan? If it 
was done with the knowledge that the Turks would spit on 
it and with the prior conviction that a Turkish veto would be 
accepted as mandatory, then the British Government faces a 
charge of duplicity and hypocrisy. 

Sir John Harding is a soldier of exceptional character and 
virtue. It is not true, as some people have supposed, that he 
was bludgeoned during the London talks to accept the Govern- 
ment’s plan. He became genuinely convinced of its desirability. 
But it is Sir John who will wrongfully bear the brunt of Sir 
Anthony’s vacillation and of the veto of Mr. Menderes. For he 
is in the firing line. 

The propagandists of Whitehall, not those of Nicosia, let 
it be known that Harding was returning with a rod of order 
in one hand and a carrot of constitutional conciliation in the 
other. Now it is apparent that only his rod remains: his 
constitutional carrot has been snatched from his hand by the 
Turks. This is what passes for statesmanship in the Eden era. 

Even if Sir Anthony’s plan had been a good one, was it 
wise to send General Templer to sell it to the Turks? Only 
a few months before, Templer’s recommendation to the 
Government of Jordan to support the Baghdad Pact was 
received with contumely and was followed almost instantly 
by the dismissal of General Glubb in circumstances peculiarly 
humiliating to the Foreign Secretary. Was it likely that the 
diplomacy of General Templer would be more successful in 
Ankara than in Aman? And what is this strange infatuation 
of Sir Anthony Eden’s for using military men rather than 
ambassadors for his droll diplomatic escapades? And why 
should he suppose that the Turks, who are an independent and 
grown-up people with twenty divisions, would be likely to 
accept political advice from a general who had already been 
rebuffed by a minor British subsidised satellite? 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd emerges as a Downing Street spokesman 
with much less power than the Foreign Office’s Permanent 
Under-Secretary, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick. There are, however, 
differences between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Ivone: Selwyn 
Lloyd is only a hired man on a temporary basis and should be 
properly classified as a Temporary rather than a Permanent 
Under-Secretary. Selwyn Lloyd is not protected as is Sir Ivone 
by the establishment of the Civil Service. He could, and might, 
be here today and gone tomorrow. ~ 

In the days which Sir Winston Churchill has dignified as 
those of Britain’s ‘magnitude and renown’ the Foreign Office 
was usually occupied by a man of intellectual distinction and 
political power. In these days of our decrepitude we only have 
a facile and charming lawyer who carries no political guns 
and whose departure from the Government, whether by 
resignation or dismissal, would hardly provoke a five-minute 
discussion in the smoking-room of the House of Commons. In 
that event Eden would doubtless summon that great strategist 
Sir Walter Monckton into the Foreign Office and appoint any 
convenient, obsequious and obedient careerist as Sir Walter’s 
successor in the Ministry of Defence. 


B & K INTELLIGENCE 


HE [Mr. Nigel Birch] agreed that Bulganin and Krushchev were drunk. 
—Evening Standard, July 10. 

‘IT WOULD NOT be polite for me to comment on the behaviour of my 
hosts,’ he [Mr. Birch] says.—Evening Standard, July 10. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HARD ON THE HEELS of Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s exposition in 
the New York Herald Tribune of the ‘minority forecast’— 
namely that Mr. Eisenhower would not run simply because he 
would not have time to test his stamina properly between now 
and the convention—came the conference at Gettysburg which 
settled the matter and made a monkey out of the minority. At 
least the President’s decision to run for a second term (if that is 
indeed the correct interpretation of Senator Knowland’s inter- 
pretation of Mr. Eisenhower’s confidences at the conference) 
will put an end to the agonising will-he-or-won’t-he that has 
been keeping more than America on tenterhooks in recent 
months. That it will probably also have far-reaching conse- 
quences of the most uncomfortable sort is hardly to be doubted, 
except by the most ferociously partisan Republicans. The 
picture of Mr. Eisenhower that has steadily and remorselessly 
assembled itself is of a weak and ailing man insulated from the 
world of reality by an impenetrable cordon of medical and 
political ghouls, and wholly at their mercy. ‘I’m in much better 
condition today than I was last February,’ Mr. Eisenhower is 
supposed to have said to the congressional leaders of his party. 
That may be so, but it does not alter the fact that, Republican 
medicine apart, one stroke is all too likely to follow another. 
One uncertainty has simply been exchanged for another, and 
the most recent photographs of the President do nothing to 
remove disquiet. 
. * * 

IN HIS speech on Monday the Lord Chancellor had this to say 
about the possibility of an innocent man being hanged: ‘I do 
not believe . . . that within living memory a mistake has been 
made. It is possible that, after an execution, evidence comes to 
light which, if known earlier, might have prevented a convic- 
tion. That is a possibility that I accept. I also accept the 
theoretical possibility of an innocent man being hanged, but I 
do not for a moment believe that that is a practical possibility.” 
[his seems to me a most remarkable pronouncement. If 
after a conviction and execution evidence comes to light that 
might have prevented the conviction, surely it follows that the 
conviction was obtained on incomplete or wrong evidence. 
Apparently Lord Kilmuir believes that, although this may 
happen, the evidence that would have prevented the conviction 
would have prevented it wrongly—that is to say, in these 
circumstances a man is always rightly convicted on incomplete 
or wrong evidence and would have been wrongfully acquitted 
on complete and right evidence. A fine piece of legal meta- 
physics! In 1948 Lord Kilmuir said that anyone who thought 
an innocent man could be hanged was ‘moving in the realm of 
fantasy.” Since then the facts of the Evans and Christie cases 
have come to light. How can Lord Kilmuir say that a mistake 
is not a ‘practical possibility’? He must have forgotten the 
House of Commons debate of July 29, 1953, when he utterly 
failed to defend the Scott Henderson Report, which asserted 
the guilt of Evans. If he didn’t, it is now he who is moving in 
the realm of fantasy. Whatever the explanation, it is regrettable 
that the House of Lords should have been so grossly misled. 


* * * 


1 WAS A LITTLE surprised to see T. S. Eliot’s vehement letter in 
The Times denouncing the proposed fun fair tower in Battersea 
Park. I suppose that poets do not get around to reading the 
papers regularly, but I should have thought that supporters of 
the scheme had by no means been dumbfounded by their own 
lack of a good case—a fact which was confirmed by the Chair- 
man of the LCC who replied that he had sent a letter defending 
the scheme which the Editor of The Times had failed to 
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publish because he regarded the paper’s leader on the subject 
as closing the correspondence (what he thought he was doing 
publishing Mr. Eliot’s letter in that case is not stated). Are not 
all these frenzied objections a little idiotic anyway? There is 
already a fun fair in Battersea Park and, pace the culture 
vultures, a perfectly nice fun fair, where anyone who enjoys 
big dippers and dodgem cars can spend a pleasant afternoon. 
Are opponents of the scheme afraid that the skyscape of Bat- 
tersea will be ruined by a tower or that the power station will 
be overlooked by it, or what? I suspect that the true grounds 
of the row lie elsewhere and that The Times and many of its 
readers do not really like the idea of Londoners enjoying them- 
selves at all. Only it is a pity that Mr. Eliot should put himself 
on the side of the old codgers. 

* » * 
THERE IS SOME hope that the Government's conduct in the Lang 
case may yet turn out to have been the last straw on the patient 
back of public opinion. I may be over-optimistic, but I have 
the feeling that the ‘campaign for the limitation of secret police 
powers, beginning so soon after this latest demonstration of 
the State’s power over the private individual. will start rolling a 
ball that the bureaucrats will not be able to stop. The campaign 
is to be launched next Wednesday at the Caxton Hall by 
Messrs. Benn Levy, Joseph Grimond, J. B. Priestley, Will 
Griffiths and Aneurin Bevan. It should be a rousing evening 
and I am sorry that there will be no Tory on the platform 
(although one Conservative MP, Mr. David Ormsby Gore, is 
supporting the campaign). The speakers will urge first and 
foremost that the rules governing employment on security work 
should be approved by Parliament and made known to every 
person engaged on it. If someone is to be removed (as Mr. Lang 
was) he should be given the charges in writing and told of his 
right of appeal. It is to be suggested that, over and above the 
‘Three Advisers,’ appeals should be heard in camera by three 
High Court judges who would also examine the security officers 
concerned. This, or something on these lines, is long overdue 
and I hope that the campaign leads to a successful conclusion. 

* » * 
IN THE COURSE Of their radio and television stints a few months 
ago both John Irwin and John Metcalf referred enthusiastically 
to The Investigator, a radio play about McCarthyism originally 
broadcast in Canada, and later circulated privately on tape 
recordings in America. I have still not heard the recordings; 
but I am glad to see that the text is now available, published 
by Sidgwick and Jackson, with illustrations by Ronald Searle, 
price 8s. 6d. In a preface the author, Reuben Ship, argues that 
one of the best antidotes to the paralysing poison of fear is 
laughter; and I would be interested to know—were there any 
means of finding out—to what extent McCarthy’s decline into 
his present impotence was hastened by the wide popularity of 
this scathing narrative in sound. But I am told that the text 
itself does not convey the full McCarthy flavour provided by 
the recording. Is that going to be made available, too? 

. * * 
FROM THF June issue of American Spectator: ‘A University of 
Colorado Medical Research Team after a three-year survey 
reported in May °56 that “religiously inclined persons seem- 
ingly make the safest drivers.” The report continued—*Those 
with the best accident-free driving records, prayed and went to 
church more frequently than less safe drivers.” This appears 
to us the greatest plug religion has gotten in a decade. . . . Be 
religious—it’s logical, it’s comforting, it’s good for you and the 
community; it’s good for a whole nation.’ PHAROS 
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Half-Lapsed Heretic 


By LORD HAILSHAM 


NE of the nastiest political rows it has ever been my 

fortune to hear took place at the British Embassy at 

Washington in, I think, January, 1947. The partici- 
pants were the late Mr. James Forrestal and an eminent mem- 
ber of the late Labour Government. Their embarrassed 
audience included the British Ambassador, General Ismay, Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft and myself. The row was little short of 
terrifying. The subject was Mr. John Strachey. 

Mr. Forrestal’s simple thesis was that Mr. Strachey was a 
Communist, and as such beyond the pale of civilisation. His 
Labour colleague pursued the difficult legal defence of confes- 
sion and avoidance. Mr. Strachey, he admitted, had been either 
a Communist or at least communisant (a distinction which 
infuriated Mr. Forrestal). But, said his colleague, Mr. Strachey 
had been converted. Mr. Forrestal was openly contemptuous. 

Mr. Strachey’s latest book,* the first of a series designed to 
give the principles of democratic Socialism, shows that, in a 
real sense, both protagonists were right. From one point of 
view, the book is a palinode and shows how widely Mr. 
Strachey has strayed from the paths of orthodox Marxism. But, 
fundamentally, he has remained far from complete conversion. 

Myself, I have always been a mild fan of Mr. Strachey. For 
one thing I admire his intellectual excitability, and I am not 
at all put off by the dogmatism and limitation of his ideas, nor 
even by their frequent divorce from reality. For another, I do 
not mind the extraordinary polysyllabic jargon in which he 
clothes even his simplest ideas. When, for instance, he says: 

It is important to realise that in the multidimensional 
geometry of politics, the democratic line approaches, even if 
only asymptotically, the curve of ideal liberty. 

I am not annoyed, and only momentarily puzzled. I am simply 
happy that Mr. Strachey is enjoying himself so much with such 
long words. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Strachey’s father figure is our old friend 
Karl Marx. It is true that, as this book shows, Mr. Strachey 
has completely lost his faith in the verbal inspiration of the 
sacred writings. But the feeling of veneration has outlived the 
theology, and Mr. Strachey is unable to bring himself to believe 
that there was never really anything in it after all. This is a 
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pity, for, inaccuracies apart, Mr. Strachey is an honest, pains- 
taking, and obviously sincere seeker after truth. 

But the fact is that in some ways Karl Marx has weathered 
worse than many of his contemporaries. One of the ablest 
exponents of the false theory that history pursues a pattern, 
he chose a pattern for history to pursue far more manifestly 
false than that expounded by Dr. Toynbee. The political 
theory underestimated fantastically both the force of 
nationalism, then, as now, the most powerful emotive influence 
of the time, and the basic profundity of the religious instinct. 
The economics, which, as Mr. Strachey shows, were not 
entirely Marx’s own, were based upon the ultimately naive 
belief that, because organised labour necessarily produces 
more than it consumes, it is necessarily exploited under private 
enterprise. The predictions, constantly repeated, and as con- 
stantly falsified, of coming revolution were based on the 
mistaken idea that, despite the increasing wealth of nineteenth- 
century Britain, the poor constantly and inevitably became 
poorer. Thus all came to naught except in Russia, where the 
realisation of the prophecy was due to causes which the 
prophet never apprehended. The philosophy, which, as Father 
D’Arcy has recently shown, failed even to distinguish between 
realism and materialism, was, in its more characteristic form, 
grotesque; for it is grotesque to believe that, in a materialistic 
world, events can follow the pattern of an argument, an intel- 
lectual doctrine which Marx jubilantly described as standing 
Hegel on his head. The apocalyptic vision of ‘pie in the sky,’ 
the belief, constantly postponed, in the imminence of 
Armageddon (that is, the final revolution), followed by an 
ultimate millennium for mankind dominated by a classless 
society, is pure fifth-monarchy nonsense and nothing better. 
That the whole hotchpotch is still allowed to masquerade as 
a scientific theory of humanity is only the final element which 
completes its repulsiveness to the educated mind. 

Then what remains? As Keynes believed, nothing. Nothing, 
that is, except Victorian melodrama, in which the conventional 
villain, suitably be-tophatted and frock-coated, threatens the 
heroine Working Class with a fate worse than death, under 
the impossible terms of a totally imaginary mortgage, from 
which she is rescued by the hero, the revolutionary proletarian, 
ideally visualised as a self projection of the reader. 

But let us not despise the Victorian melodrama or the 
melodramatist. Marx and the melodramatist alike have 
adapted one of the most ancient and-powerful myths in the 
history of human emotion. Melodrama and Marxism alike 
clothe Perseus and Andromeda, George and the Dragon. 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian, in contemporary, or at least 
in Victorian, dress. It is this powerful hold on the deep 
psychology of man that makes Marxism a myth taught as 
divine, or at least as scientific, truth to approximately a third 
of men today. There is nothing whatever in it, and, if I may 
be guilty of an Irishism, what there is, is bad. But there are 
probably more people who believe in the inerrancy of the 
gospel according to St. Marx, than in the word of God, and, 
more’s the pity, as Mr. Strachey’s book shows, the power of 
the myth long outlasts belief in the theory which originally 
gave it sense. 

From this myth Mr. Strachey is very far from complete 
emancipation. It is true, and Mr. Strachey is far too honest 
not to admit it, that Marx’s fundamental doctrine has proved 





* CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM. By John Strachey. (Gollancz, 25s.) 
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the precise opposite of the truth. Wherever capitalism has 
developed, the poor grow richer. Wages increase. Social ser- 
vices multiply. But the simple truth, that Marx was wrong, is 
not good enough for Mr. Strachey, and this leads him to the 
fundamental doctrine of his book. If the poor grow richer, 
it is not because of capitalism, but in spite of it. Marx was 
wrong, he admits, in the outcome. But his error consisted in 
underestimating the value of democracy in counteracting the 
fundamental viciousness of capitalism. He was right, he con- 
tends, in believing that, without the countervailing medicine 
of democracy, capitalism would increase the distance between 
the classes, a view which, by a strange misuse of language, he 
christens ‘relative immiseration,’ the doctrine that, if the poor 
do not actually grow more miserable, they become relatively 
more miserable by enjoying an absolutely larger, but relatively 
smaller, slice of the rapidly increasing cake. 

The great virtue of this doctrine is that, unlike Marx’s own, 
it cannot be put to the proof, and by a curious unwillingness 
to face contemporary facts, Mr. Strachey ignores the two sets 
of circumstances which must infallibly have undermined his 
belief. 

The first is that, while the multiplication of social services 
can plausibly be attributed to mainly political factors, the 
relatively increased share of the cake represented by wages 
and salaries cannot. In 1954 these amounted to £10,200 million 
out of a total for personal incomes of £14,544 million, and to 
this figure should be added £1,645 million from self- 
employment, before it is contrasted with rent, dividends, and 
interest at £1,678 million. Mr. Strachey prefers to dwell, in 
very considerable detail, on the years 1911 to 1944 when the 
bargaining power of labour was less strong, and this enables 
him to descant continually on the supposed clash of interest 
between the 10 per cent. (who, he claims, at that period enjoyed 
half the national income) and the 90 per cent. (who claimed 
the rest). In 1954 the position was that out of the total of 
£14,544 million no less than £9,770 million were shared 
between the nearly 25,000,000 holders of separate incomes 
who had less than £1,000 a year before deduction of tax. The 
position after deduction of tax was, of course, much more 
egalitarian, but of this Mr. Strachey says: 

We must not, for a moment, suppose that official figures, 
which show, for example, that only a handful of persons 
enjoy an income of £6,000, give any clue even to the actual 
rate of expenditure of the rich. 

Apart altogether from the figures which, given full employ- 
ment, decisively disprove Mr. Strachey’s fundamental thesis, 
a view of the contemporary world gives no support whatever 
for the opinion which the figures are intended to support, that 
capitalism and democracy are mortal enemies. Even from its 
inception, as Mr. Strachey momentarily seems to admit in one 
footnote, capitalism improved the standard of life of the 
masses. Moreover, from the first, and wherever it appeared, 
it generate<l, and, wherever it has been permitted to operate 
freely, has continued to generate, first liberalism, and then 
democracy. Wherever capitalism has been abolished, democ- 
racy has disappeared, and wherever democracy has disap- 
peared without the abolition of capitalism, the dictatorial 
forces which displaced it have been inflamed by nationalism 
or religion, rather than by capitalist interests, and, in the 
most extreme instances, have been forcibly ejected by the 
capitalist forces of the Western Powers. Capitalism and 
democracy are thus seen to be natural complements. not 
enemies. and one will not long survive the destruction of the 
other. This is a truth which as an ex-Marxist Mr. Strachey 
should have been the first to see. On either side of the Iron Cur- 
tain the organisation of modern industry is hierarchic in 
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character. On the Western side of the Iron Curtain, where 
capitalism is allowed to operate, this authoritarian managerial 
character of modern industry is given the democratic political 
counterpoise which it requires. In fact, democracy is itself 
too helpless in the face of modern political and military institu- 
tions, and, in particular, of the modern political party, to be 
able to withstand the tendency of these institutions to central- 
isation without the solid resistance supplied by sources of 
economic and social power alternative to the purely political. 
Modern democracy is a delicately poised and precarious 
structure, able to flourish so long as the institutions of a 
country are able to support at least two political parties, each 
at once the natural complement and the mortal enemy of 
the other. There is a passage in Mr. Strachey’s book in which 
he seems to recognise this fundamental truth. But owing to 
his continued emotional addiction to Marxism, it is precisely 
this delicately poised equilibrium which he desires to upset in 
the name of democratic Socialism by the destruction of all 
sources of economic power outside the organisation of the 
State. 

Despite all the experiences of the twentieth century, and 
despite his conversion from Orthodox Marxism, Mr. 
Strachey can write with wholehearted sincerity: 

To talk as if ‘the State’ could ever enslave us is to sink 
to the level of primitive, fetishistic thought. It is to fail to 
make any attempt even to find out what ‘the State’ really is. 

In the end, I fear, I must give judgement in favour of Mr. 
Forrestal. No one would question the genuineness of Mr. 
Strachey’s conversion to democratic Socialism, but it has been 
effected without a real change of heart, without any full 
realisation of its implications, and without a willingness to 
abandon all the superstitions and myths of the religion he has 
forsworn. 


Looking Back on Spain 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


T so happened that I was in Vienna in mid-July, 1936, 
when the Spanish Civil War broke out. One of my friends 
was a leader of the underground socialist party. Every 

day the newspapers contained reports of this war in which 
leaders of each side broadcast at the other, and to the world, 
a mixture of ideals and invective. General Queipo de Llano 
became the first tub-thumper in the history of war-time radio. 

Two years previously, the Austrian socialists had met with 
disaster in their strongholds of the workers’ tenements, shot 
up there by the private armies of Starhemberg and Fey. In 
the Spanish Civil War they saw the re-enactment, on a vaster 
stage, of their own struggle. 

What the Austrian socialists felt was what anti-Fascists 
were to feel everywhere about the tragedy which was summed 
up in the one word ‘Spain.’ Since 1933, in Germany, 
Abyssinia and Austria, Fascism had won victories which 
seemed not so much the fruit of a struggle as the result of a 
paralysis which had afflicted the socialist movement and the 
liberal will everywhere. The importance of ‘Spain’ was that 
an enormous pent-up indignation had air and space and time 
in which to utter. ‘Spain’ was really a shriek. The feeling of 
the time is summed up in Picasso’s masterpiece Guernica, which 
records a disaster of war with such passion that fury, as fury, 
finds triumph simply in its own expression. 

Looking back today, the aspect of the Spanish War which 
may seem strangest is the completely black and white terms 
in which it was depicted. The letter of an Oxford philosophy 
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don (well known for his inability ever to see less than two or 
three sides of a question) to his son expressing the view that in 
this struggle the Spanish Republic was as near to being 
absolutely right as any cause he could conceive of, was typical 
of the time. Evil had been monotonously turning whole 
countries into prisons for years on end. There were those who 
felt that the guilt of Versailles deprived them of a moral 
argument against Hitler. Others, like Bernard Shaw, saw a 
civilising effort in Mussolini’s invasion of Abyssinia, or ‘real 
socialism’ in the Nazi Revolution. The result of this repression 
of the instinct for liberty was a passionate desire for a perfectly 
good cause. 

That ‘Spain’ should provide this seems, on the face of it. 
rather strange. The Republicans, with Azafia as President and 
Casares Quiroga as Prime Minister, taking office after the 
Leftish victory in the February elections, had proved a dis- 
appointment even to their followers. Having failed to introduce 
any great reforms into Spain, they had allowed the government 
to deteriorate to the point where Leftists burned churches 
and the Rightists took terrible reprisals, which led to more 
reprisals from the Left. Spain was a sum where people weighed 
raped nuns against murdered socialists. The generals were 
behaving according to a well-established pattern when they 
plotted, and finally attempted to make, a pronunciamiento. 

Yet the failure to establish the Franco dictatorship within 
a matter of days resulted in a situation that could no longer 
be measured just in terms of the incompetence of Azajfia’s 
Republic on the one side, the necessity of ‘discipline’ on the 
other. The militia, the peasants, the intellectuals and poets of 
the Republican territory had given the cause of anti-Fascism 
a life which transcended the methods of politics. Anti-Fascism 
was a landscape. 

The volunteers—John Cornford, Christopher Caudwell. 
Ralph Fox and the rest—who joined the International 
Brigade were a blood transfusion from abroad which intensified 
this life. Anyone who went to Spain at the time will, I think, 
agree that the Republican experience was a reality of this 
century, isolated, but nevertheless an influence on future events, 
perhaps like the Commune in the last. It was, incidentally, 
although international, a very Spanish experience. The respect 
in which modern Spain, above all for the poetry of Garcia 
Lorca, is held today is largely due to the impression made 
on many people by the extraordinary vitality and genius of 
the Spanish Republicans. 

I do not mean that the sum of rights and wrongs, of murders 
on both sides, of plots and intrigues and compromises, was (or 
is) no longer to be reckoned. What I mean is that, apart from 
this, there remained a pure and uncontaminated essence of the 
‘Cause.’ The poets were not just rhetorical liars, and those 
who gave their lives were not simply deluded. 

In other words, there was something worth fighting for in 
the Republic, which still survives. Before saying what this is, 
though, one should face up to the sum; and since Spain is 
still paying the consequences of Franco, it is the vices of the 
Republicans that one must try to reckon up. 

In the early part of the war, when all the parties within 
the Republic had their armies and their say, victims were 
claimed and atrocities committed. In the latter part, there 
was unification at the expense of increasing power by the Com- 
munists. Hemingway, Malraux and Orwell each recorded the 
way in which liberal ideals of justice were strangled on the 
Republican side—even though they continued to support the 
Republic. The actions of André Marty in the French section 
of the International Brigade, known at the time, have now been 
revealed by his enemies in the party itself. The record of the 
British Communist Party is more of stupidity than anything 
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else. The half-dozen outstandingly intelligent intellectuals in 
the party were sent, or allowed to go, to their Spanish graves, 
whereas minor functionaries who had more useful things to 
do than get killed were kept back. 

If, in the context of the late Thirties, the Republicans had 
won the war, it is difficult to think that their record, already 
stained with blood like the liquidation of the POUM, could 
have been better, and it might have been far worse. How could 
a dictatorship on Stalinist lines have been avoided? 

All the same the Republicans did not win and therefore in 
paying the terrible price of defeat were spared the perhaps 
worse price of victory. In their two years of struggle, they 
achieved something for the need of which the liberal spirit in 
the world was perhaps dying. They achieved a tragedy. 

It is an irony that in the one country where men fought 
Fascism for years on end, as individuals, a dictatorship is still 
in power. Elsewhere Fascism was conquered, but by a 
machinery of total war. The great significance of ‘Spain’ is 
that it was, despite intervention and Non-Intervention, a revolt 
of individuals, acting out of spiritual conviction, against the 
evil of dictatorship. Later on, despite the heroes of the Battle 
of Britain, Fascism was defeated by setting one machine against 
another, and by introducing conscription, restrictions on 
liberty, a machinery of propaganda, many of the elements of 
totalitarianism, to defeat totalitarianism. The Republic had 
restrictions and oppressions, but it never became a machine. 

‘Spain’ was a great demonstration of the fact that there was 
a will to fight Franco’s allies, Hitler and Mussolini, by 
individuals, for the sake of individual values. From the waste 
and confusion and compromise with forces as bad as those 
‘on the other side,’ one can still extract the spirit of the best 
who went to fight for the Republic. Perhaps the Oxford don 
went too far in describing the cause as the most righteous one 
conceivable. But out of the tragedy the acts and motives of a 
great number of those who supported the Republic emerge 
as the least corrupted of our time. They showed so brightly 
that to many people ‘Spain’ will still seem the most cherished 
cause of a world where they have ceased to believe in causes. 


Purposes of Monarchy 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


T first sight democracy and aristocracy seem both much 
A more reasonable forms of government than monarchy. 
One can see the argument for giving everybody an 
equal voice. and one can see the argument for breeding up 
a governing class, giving to them a special training and entrust- 
ing to them the power of the State. The case for putting power 
into the hands of one man, who inherits it, or of one family, 
which cannot, save by chance, have any superior ability, is 
less easy to understand. Nor indeed would, I fancy, any sane 
man advocate an absolute monarchy save perhaps in a primi- 
tive society or one threatened by anarchy. Yet monarchies. 
limited in one form or another, have been so widely accepted 
by people of every age and nation that the institution must 
correspond to some genuine need of society. In the present 
mood of the age few people would perhaps want to establish 
@ monarchy in a country that did not possess one or be 
prepared to argue that those who lived under monarchies 
had any absolute advantage over those who lived under 
republics. Still, where a monarchy is in the national tradition 
and where it is generally accepted, there is clearly everything 
to be said for preserving it. 
But what do we want our monarchs to do? They. are the 
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ceremonial heads of the State and therefore should show them- 
selves to their people on ceremonial occasions and occasions 


of public interest. They should set, at any rate, a public | 


example of adherence to the accepted moral standards of the 


nation. In politics it is the essence of a constitutional monarch | 
that he does not attempt to impose policies of his own on the | 


nation. Yet, as Bagehot truly argues, a monarch who has 
been on the throne for a number of years is equipped with 
a continuous experience which enables him to offer much 
valuable private advice to his more ephemeral Ministers. By 
these tests Queen Victoria’s reign must on the whole be 
reckoned a success, since she left both the nation and the 
monarchy stronger than she had found them. Yet it was 
marred by grave blunders. In the years after the Prince 
Consort’s death she carried seclusion beyond all decency and 


all reason. Whether we consider her as a mother or as a | 
queen, her hostility towards her eldest son was unnatural and | 


unpardonable. The more that she was determined to seclude 


herself, the stronger was the case for allowing her son to have | 
access to official papers and to take as prominent a part in | 
public life as possible. Her constant and jealous attempts to 


keep from him all knowledge and all responsibility were 
indefensible. 

By the same tests Edward’s defects were, though different, 
nevertheless as glaring. The phenomenon of a son who takes 
to gay life in reaction against too strict an upbringing is 


common enough in all walks of life, and his upbringing may | 
sufficiently explain why Edward was as he was. But our con- | 


cern is not so much to ask why Edward behaved as he did 
as to ask whether his behaviour was in itself desirable. While 
it may be debatable how far the moralist ought to condemn 


his habits of life, no one can pretend that inordinate luxury | 


and looseness of morals have in themselves anything of the | 


nature of virtue. In so far as he contributed to the vulgarity 
of a very vulgar society, his influence was bad, and, had such 


conduct been the best that could have been looked for from | 


a monarchy, there would have been very little point in pre- 
serving the institution. I cannot, I must confess, find the 
unending tangle of aristocratic scandal through which Miss 


Cowles* conducts us either edifying or interesting. Nothing | 
in this world is so boring as a list of a king’s mistresses. I | 


would sooner read a washing bill. Again we have to go 
back many centuries to find any member of our royal family 


who was much interested in things of the mind, and a member | 


of a family can hardly be blamed for being as his family is. 
Yet Edward had an almost brutal hatred of the intellect, 
and used his social position quite frankly to strengthen the 
philistinism of the age. Again it is extraordinary how little 
interest he seems to have taken in domestic social problems, 
how completely unaware he was that, while he was bothering 
about the number of buttons on a waistcoat, there were 
influences that were remoulding society. With it all he quite 
lacked the modesty of his son. 

So, although I have no wish to challenge the evidence which 
Miss Cowles produces of generosity and kindness to those 
of his circle, yet a geniality which springs from a mere dis- 
like of being bored is not a very high moral quality. But 
the question is whether he made a contribution to international 
good will which left the world in his debt and which counter- 
balanced his defects. Miss Cowles’s argument here runs: 
that the policy of an Anglo-French and an Anglo-Russian 
Entente was a wise one; that nevertheless it would be a great 
exaggeration to think of Edward VII as the prime architect 
of it; but that he was able by his tact and knowledge to 
_*Epwarp VII AND His Circle. By Virginia Cowles. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 
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make it much easier for his ministers to carry through the 
policy to which they had set themselves. My own disposition 
would be to agree with Miss Cowles on the second and third 
of these points but to disagree with her on the first. I would 
argue—as indeed I have already argued in the Spectator— 
that the policy of bolstering up France as a bulwark against 
German hegemony of the Continent has involved us in two 
gigantic wars, in both of which Germany was defeated and 
we and France were on the victorious side, but that victories 
and defeats have done nothing to alter the ineluctable fact 
that Germany is a much stronger power than France. Our 
victories have changed the world’s balance of power greatly 
to our own disadvantage. Miss Cowles amply proves her case 
that Edward VII, when he played his part in carrying through 
the Anglo-French Entente, thought of it as an arrangement, 
but had no intention that it should become a military alliance. 
But if that is true, what does it prove—save that Lord 
Rosebery had a far keener sense of reality than other states- 
men of his time? Within a couple of years Germany was 
testing the Entente over Morocco, and the British found that 
they had either to accept diplomatic defeat or to announce 
themselves ready to support France in arms. Tangier, Miss 
Cowles quotes from Sir Winston Churchill, was ‘the first 
milestone to Armageddon.’ It is surely hardly a recommenda- 
tion for it. 

Yet such criticisms, valid enough if Edward had truly been 
the architect of policy, are not deeply valid as criticism of the 
role which Miss Cowles rightly insists that Edward did in 
fact play. Miss Cowles tells with gusto the story of the rivalry 
between Edward and the Kaiser, but history triumphs over 
romance and at the end she justly recalls herself to reality 
and warns us against the melodramatic belief that it was out 
of this personal rivalry that the conflict of Britain and 
Germany grew. It grew out of much deeper causes. The 
personal rivalry was of secondary importance. And if that 
is so, then Edward’s own views of what the policy should have 
been are of secondary importance. His role was not to initiate 
a foreign policy of his own but to smooth the way for the 
carrying through of his ministers’ foreign policy. And there 
is no doubt that his social gifts had an important contribution 
to make—not so important a contribution as rumour ascribed 
to him at the time, but one a great deal more important than 
Sir Sidney Lee’s article in the Dictionary of National Biography 
allowed. 

No British monarch today could render exactly the services 
which Edward rendered because the world is no longer 
monarchical. Power in the world is no longer in the hands of 
States which are ruled by near blood-relations of the British 
monarch, and in this new world the influence of a monarch 
must be an influence of a different sort. kor many years we 
used to tell ourselves that the Crown was the bond of unity 
which kept the Commonwealth together. We have discovered 
that, on the contrary, there are nations which are willing to 
have the Commonwealth on condition that they are not com- 
pelled to have the Crown. So today in our foreign relations 
foreign countries would clearly not be prepared to allow a 
British monarch to play the part that Edward VII played, 
even if a monarch willing to play that part existed. It is rather 
the paradox of today that the main political importance of a 
traditional monarchy is as a guarantee of freedom—a 
guarantee that a nation which preserves it is unlikely to sur- 
render itself to autocratic and totalitarian ways. Many men 
and women of past generations, if they returned to life today, 
would be surprised to find the liberal role which monarchy 
is playing in the modern world—not least among them 
Edward VII. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE President of the Royal Academy was asked on the 

wireless recently which he thought was the most beauti- 

ful village in England. He said Ashwell, Herts, and had 
no doubts about it. I was staying in that unregarded county 
this week, that land of satellite towns, main roads and aero- 
dromes, planted mercilessly among gentle hills, watercress 
beds, white wooden bridges and red brick Georgian houses. 
So I went to Ashwell which is near nowhere, unless it be 
Baldock, and on the road to nothing, thank God. Sir Albert 
was quite right. We first saw its gigantic dark grey fourteenth- 
century church tower, crowned with a tapering lead fléche, 
rising from huge elms on chalky foothills looking over open 
corn land to the levels of Hunts and Cambs. The main street 
to the village wound with varying vistas of colour-washed 
cottages, white and orange and pink, half-timbered and grey- 
green local nineteenth-century brick. And here and there were 
gaps of orchard between the houses and views through veil 
beyond veil of elm tree rows of further pastoral quiet. There 
were lanes lined by thatched walls leading to the wooden mill 
and puritan chapels and to a big house built by Lutyens. 
he village was not a bit self-conscious like Broadway, Worcs, 
and on one corner we saw the best cottage garden I have ever 
seen, without even a path except the cobbles that led to the 
cottage, and across its roses and poppies we saw an old umber- 
washed corner house and above it, dominating all, this 
magnificent church tower. And the church inside, white and 
spacious and East Anglian, with arcades like a cathedral, clear 
glass everywhere, uneven floors and splendid chancel, was 
worthy of this best of English villages. 


13, 1936 


THE PERFECT MOMENT 

Last Sunday evening, if I may go on in this rapturous mood, 
was, if you will remember, still and warm before the thunder. 
In the dark after dinner we sat out on a lawn in the scent of 
a rose garden and looked through a grove of beech and 
sycamore to the lights of Hitchin miles below. That perfect 
moment which comes once in a lifetime of waiting beauty is 
so well expressed in the first four stanzas of Jn Memoriam 
XCIV, that I must quote it, however well you know it: 

By night we linger’d on the lawn, 
For underfoot the herb was dry; 


And genial warmth; and o’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn; 
And calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwavering: not a cricket chirr'd: 
The brook alone far-off was heard, 
And on the board the fluttering urn: 
And bats went round in fragrant skies, 
And wheel'd or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 
And woolly breasts and beaded eyes: 
While now we sang old songs that peal’d 
From knoll to knoll, where, couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field. 


A Poor Tip 

Mr. Michael Astor, who is always interested in art and 
politics and sport, told me that he went to a lecture in the 
Caxton Hall under the chairmanship of Lord Luke and spon- 
sored by the National Playing Fields Association, because he 
was attracted by its title, ‘National Tipping.’ He thought it was 
going to be something about mass bribery or possibly the Tote, 
but it turned out to be about rubbish disposal. 
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The Long Bow 


AST Sunday The Long Walk, by Slavomir Rawicz, was 
discussed with the author by five speakers on a BBC 
programme called ‘The Travellers.” Next Sunday this 

programme is in its turn to be discussed by the Critics. I 
shall not, therefore, be out of the vogue if I return to a subject 
with which I originally dealt in these pages on April 13. 

Rawicz’s book, it may be recalled, describes his escape with 
six companions from a Russian prison-camp in north-eastern 
Siberia and their 4,000-mile journey across Outer Mongolia, 
the Gobi, Tibet and the Himalayas to India, which the four 
survivors reached after a year. The period is 1941-42. 

The main reason why The Long Walk, as well as being 
widely read, is being widely discussed centres on the question 
of its veracity. This has been called in question. None of the 
three other survivors has been traced or has come forward to 
identify himself. Still more inexplicably—for all three might 
have died—none of the British troops with whom Rawicz 
and his companions shared a hospital ward for several weeks 
in Calcutta has had his memory jogged by the publicity which 
the book has attracted. The doctors and nurses who looked 
after him, the officers who interrogated him or studied the 
reports of his interrogation have remained silent. Both the then 
Director of Military Intelligence in India and his principal 
subordinate in Calcutta have no recollection of an incident 
which might have been expected, even after fourteen years, to 
leave some impression on their minds. 

In my review of the book last April, after tentatively 
questioning the authenticity of a passage in which Rawicz 
describes an encounter with two Abominable Snowmen, | 
wrote: “The rest of the simply told narrative bears unmistak- 
ably the stamp of truth.’ And so, at a first reading, it does. 
It is only when you read it a second or a third time, with an 
atlas open beside you, that strange omissions and daunting 
improbabilities begin to appear. 

Over these gaps and obstacles the Travellers on Sunday did 
their best to help Rawicz. It is not possible, they pointed out, 
to arrive in Tibet from Outer Mongolia without at some point 
crossing the main highway from Lanchow to Urumchi; it was 
carrying a lot of traffic in 1941, and the party, even if they 
failed to notice a somewhat primitive caravan-cum-lorry road, 
must surely have noticed the telegraph poles? Rawicz remem- 
bered no telegraph poles; he had also forgotten the mountain 
barrier, 20,000 feet high, which he must soon afterwarc's have 
scaled to gain the Tibetan plateau. Yet in writing of this stage 
of the journey he describes in great detail the appared of an 
old shepherd whom they met; the description ends: ‘in a 
leather-bound wooden sheath he carried a horn-handled knife 
which I later observed was double-edged and of good work- 
manship.” Memory plays strange tricks; but can you forget a 
main road and a mountain range, both of which directly 
affected your chances of reaching freedom, and remember the 
knife of an old man with whom you spent a few hours? 

Perhaps you can. But what you simply cannot do is to travel 
across the whole width of Tibet without seeing a lama or a 
lamasery; and this, Rawicz confirmed in the broadcast, his 
party of six alert and vigilant men had done. It is an achieve- 
ment roughly fifty times as impossible as to drive across 
London without seeing a policeman. It came as no surprise 
to hear that Rawicz, after climbing the Himalayas (a feat 
during which five men were sustained for three arduous weeks 
by one goat’s leg), had overlooked the existence of the dense 
belt of rain-forest which clothes the range’s southern slopes 


VitTw 


throughout their length; he had seen, he told Mr. Eric Shipton, 
only a few stunted trees. 

One fact is known with certainty about Rawicz’s movements 
in 1941-42, and it is curious that no one should have noticed 
how gravely this single grain of truth, which research has 
uscertained since his book was published, impairs his credit as 
a dealer in facts. Polish Army records show that he joined a 
transit camp in Iraq on April 10, 1942. 

But readers of The Long Walk will remember that ‘towards 
the end of March, 1942’ his party was still on the wrong side 
of the Himalayas, facing ‘the tallest and most forbidding peaks 
we had yet seen.’ The chronology is difficult to follow after 
this, but it seems to have been at least twenty days later that 
they met a British patrol in the foothills on the other side. 
They spent ‘a few days’ recuperating before making a ‘long’ 
train journey to Calcutta. Here Rawicz was unconscious in 
hospital for a month. After convalescence (length unspecified) 
he went by bus to a transit camp “where I was to await a troop- 
ship to the Middle East.’ In the summer of 1942 the Japanese 
Navy dominated the Bay of Bengal, and I doubt whether any 
troops were embarked from Calcutta for the Middle East. But 
even if | am wrong, Rawicz could hardly, on his own showing, 
have reached Iraq before July or August; and we know that 
he was there on April 10. 

One is regretfully forced to the conclusion that the whole 
of this excellent book is moonshine. It is extremely probable 
that Rawicz was in prison in Russia, whence many thousands 
of his compatriots, released under the terms of the Anglo- 
Russian alliance, were transported via Persia to the Middle 
East in 1942. The story of his escape through Outer Mongolia 
and points south must be either wholly true or wholly false. 
He could not have done half the journey and not the other half; 
he could not, for instance, have crossed the Gobi in September, 
1941, and reached Iraq in April, 1942, without following some 
route almost as remarkable as the one he describes. The 
answer is, I fear, that he did not do the journey at all. 

Is his strangely compelling story the product of some kind 
of hallucination? An ordinary impostor would surely have 
done a littke more homework. He would not, as Rawicz did on 
Sunday, deny all knowledge of ‘samba, the staple food of 
Tibet; it was like a man, who claims that he has begged his 
way from John o’ Groats to Land’s End, saying that he never 
heard of a cup of tea. It is noticeable that the two other Polish 
members of the expedition were not among its survivors; but 
why, if the whole thing was a deliberate invention, were there 
any survivors at all, apart from the author? STRIX 
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being the Elgin marbles.) In the Museum (H4 on 
map) is a picture of the *¥Explosion when the 
Parthenon was blown up, owing to the Turks. At 
hours 1400 tourists are allowed to disperse and 
may go for a little walk by themselves (for “in- 
dependent study" see brochure). At hours 1500 
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The Casement Diaries 
The Year of the Somme 
Names and Places 





‘4 COWARD'S WAY’ 
Sir,—Mr. Wilson in the House of Commons 
during the economic debate caused laughs and 
editorial footnotes by his references to a busi- 
nessman’s decision not to leave England per- 
manently. “That would have been the coward’s 
way out.’ There is a tradition in the House 
of Commons that a civil servant is not to be 
attacked by name, but an ordinary member of 
the public has no protection from a Minister 
against the misuse of Parliamentary privilege. 
We have seen during the TV debates the inten- 
sive jealousics among Members of Parliament: 
now we see those jealousics turned on an 
author and entertainer who is paid by the 
demand for his services and not paid, whether 
we will or no, by the ordinary taxpayer. Mr. 
Wilson has tried to extend the meaning of the 
word ‘cowardice’ to include a writer’s conduct 
in preferring another part of the British Com- 
monwealth to England as a place of residence, 
but surely ‘a coward’s way’ might be better 
applied to a Member of Parliament who attacks 
one of the public under the protection of privi- 
lege instead of making his charge of cowardice 
openly in such columns as yours.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
C6 Albany, W1 


A POET OF THE COUNTER- 

REFORMATION 
Six.—I will give Mr. Harold Drown a pound 
for every living Anglican Bishop who holds 
Latimer’s opinions if he will give me a penny 
for every Roman Catholic Bishop who holds 
Southwell’s. 

It is not easy to compile an unambiguous and 
coherent statement of belief from our records 
of Latimer’s life but these are some of the pro- 
positions he certainly held: 

That Henry VIII's marriage to Katherine of 
Aragon was invalid. 

* That the civil authority has the right to im- 
pose changes of faith on its subjects; in particu- 
lar that Northumberland and the Council had 
the right to enforce the second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. 

[hat stone altars are abominable. 

That at death the soul is immediately com- 
mitted to Heaven or to eternal torture without 
the hope of Purgatory. 

That good works are not effective for salva- 
tion. 





YIM 





Given a little time I think I can produce a 
stiffer paper of examination. 

Whoever composed Latimer’s last words 
(possibly it was he himself) plainly intended to 
prophesy: not that there would survive some 
dissenters and heretics in England but that the 
national Church would revert to the principles 
of the last years of Edward VI. Latimer was 
strongly authoritarian and (in the Doctor's 
robes to which he was not entitled) was re- 
garded as a stern judge of *heresy.. He enjoyed 
two periods of royal favour. During the first 
he made himself conspicuous at the slow burn- 
ing of John Forest, a Roman Catholic. In the 
second he condemned to the stake Joan Bocher, 
a Protestant of rather more advanced views 
than his own.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court. Stinchcombe, Nr. Dursley, Glos 
GWAUN-CAE-GURWEN 
Sir,—I do not know whether your correspon- 
dent has been underground in the anthracite 
section of the South Wales coalfield, but cer- 
tainly he would not find at East and Steer the 
conditions he describes in his article ‘The Men 
of Gwaun-cae-Gurwen.” 

In the first place the two mines are entered 
by shafts, not by slants. The thickness of the 
working face averages three feet to three feet 
six inches, and so there is no question of the 
miner at the coalface ‘for the next seven and a 
half hours crawling on his belly, pushing his 
tools in front of him.’ (In any case, as the total 
working day is seven and a half hours plus one 
winding time, he will actually be at work at 
the face for far less time than that.) 

Again, both collieries are worked on the 
long-wall system, so the miner has no need to 
start by ‘digging out more working room for 
himself.” The stint should have been given by 
your correspondent as 17 feet, not 17 yards. 
It is not true that the assessors did not go down 
until 11.15 a.m. The circumstances affecting 
production were assessed at all material times 
during the three shifts of the cycle of opera- 
tions—afternoon, night and day shifts on 
numerous occasions over the last five weeks. 

It needs to be stressed that the team of 
assessors was made up of two senior techni- 
cians on the staff of the Divisional Board in 
administrative areas outside that in which the 
collieries lie and two representatives of the 
National Union of Mineworkers who are 
miners’ agents, one from the area concerned 
and one from another area. The four assessors 
ure men experienced in mining conditions in 
South Wales and aware of the productive effort 
in the coalfield generally. They made a most 
thorough examination of all phases of work 
before arriving at their decisions. 

The Chairman of the Board, of course, has 
never said that ‘the coal industry is carrying 
thousands of unnecessary white-collared pas- 
sengers.’ Earlier this year he assured repre- 
sentatives of the NUM, who had asked the 
Board for information about implementation 
of the Fleck Report, that he would not allow 
the industry to become ‘overloaded with black- 
coated workers’; but he went on to tell them 
of the very real advantage to the industry 
which an efficient and adequately staffed man- 
agement could bring.—Yours faithfully, 

NOEL GEE 
Director of Public Relations 
National Coal Board 


PS.—AII the faces at both pits are now satis- 
factorily working the stints set by the joint 
NCB-NUM assessors. 








THE CASEMENT DIARIES 


Sr-.—Writing about the Casement Diaries 
under the heading ‘Shady Secrets?’ (June 15) 
Mr. Robert Blake says: “The most plausible 
explanation is that at some time in the past the 
British Government has entered into a 
cordat with the Irish Government to 
nothing about the diarics. The absence of pro- 
test from the Irish Government tends to con 
firm this theory.” 

In reply to a Parliamentary question on the 
subject (Dail Reports, June 28, 925) the 
Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Cosgrave. 
gave me the following answer: “I have seen a 
published statement of the nature to which the 
Deputy refers. The Irish Government has not 
at any time entered into a concordat, or any 


con- 
say 


col 


other form of agreement. with the British 
Government concerning any aspect of the 
alleged “Casement Diaries.”°—Yours faith- 


fully, 


Dail Eireann, Dublin SEAN BRADY 


THE YEAR OF THE SOMME 


Sir.—Mr. John Borrow’s article on the battle 
of the Somme is admirable in its description ot 
that grim holocaust, but is materially wrong 
in its conclusion. The tank emerged iv 
1916 and I well remember the communiqué 
announcing its dramatic début on the Somme, 
in September of that year, which forced the 
Germans back to their Hindenburg Line 
‘soldiers seen walking behind the first tank and 
cheering wildly. 

Thereafter, on the trial and cr 
the tank was developed with trial and 
many errors; buf at Cambrai. in the tollowing 
year, the first blitzArviceg was st lanks 
went through in force and bit a piece clean out 
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seemingly hopeless odds and won. 


We, of the Rank Organisation, are particu- 
larly happy that this great British film will 
be exported to nearly a hundred overseas 
countries. Happy because “ Reach for the 
Sky ” will remind the world of the charac- 
teristic qualities of the British nation. Happy 
because foreign currency earned by this 
film will help in the common endeavour to 
achieve a balance of payments. 

Lastly, we are pleased because this film — 
one of 20 first feature films being produced 
at Pinewood this year at a cost of £34 million 
— will help in our fight for a fair share of the 
world screen time. Already we have secured 
a firm foothold in the markets previously 
completely dominated by our American 
friends. Even so, over 70°%, of all films seen 
in the world are still made in Hollywood. 

The policy of the Rank Organisation is to 
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of films 


HE NEW Rank Organisation film, “‘ Reach for the Sky ”, is the story of a 
man’s life. The story of Douglas Bader, who fought back against 
In a wider sense, it is the story of a 
nation. ‘‘ Reach for the Sky” portrays, with accuracy and delicate judge- 
ment, the British reaction to fear, British sense of humour, British phlegm. 
It had to be made by a truly British film company. 





go overseas and fight for the screening, not 
only of Rank films, but of all British films. 
In Canada, we have built up since the war a 
ten million dollar circuit of 125 cinemas. In 
Europe and the Commonwealth we have a 
financial interest in 500 cinemas. Currently 
we are prising open the door to the rich 
South American market. 


This then is our foothold. But the pro- — 
gramme of British films we plan to show to 
the world can only be carried out if condi- : 
tions at home are more favourable to the : 


British film industry than they are today. It 
takes nearly two years to make a good film. 
Two costly years of planning, endeavour and 
continuous investment. This is only possible 
if Government policy offers the chance of 
long term financial stability. It is our hcpe 
that this will soon be so. 
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of the enemy line—but there was no adequate 
follow-up so, instead of rolling up the enemy 
line, he was able to rush in reinforcements and 
restore the breach. Having digested this,lesson, 
the first mature blitzkrieg was staged on August 
8, 1918, on the Somme—in which my battery 
took part; a masterly piece of organisation 
which well repaid all those preceding years of 
frustration. The line was smashed and ample 
forces poured into the gap, driving the enemy 
back twenty-five miles, which was the cavalry’s 
limit. Then followed a second and a third blow 
which put paid to the German Army (though 
they fought it out for another couple of 
months before they finally capitulated), 

Mr. Borrow’s final paragraph is therefore 
wrong in fact. ‘Great tides of armour sweeping 
through the wire and over the trenches’ were 
first seen in 1918; and it was not ‘the great 
American armies pouring forward behind the 
tanks’ but ‘the gladiators’ who, though ex- 
hausted, still had a kick left in them sufficient 
to smash the enemy. 

It is a grim reflection that, after British 
initiative had devised and developed the tank 
and worked out the Alitzkrieg, the Army, in the 


inter-war years, fought mechanisation tooth 
and nail—or should one say ‘spanner and nut’? 
—whilst the methodical Hun took our idea and 
pursued it to its logical conclusion which was 
to realise that, in warfare, the horse had had its 
day; that mechanised forces could penetrate 
the line, subsist on their adversary’s petrol 
supplies and spread disorganisation far and 
wide—with Dunkirk as the result.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. R, CLOUGH 


Normanswood, Crowhurst, Sussex 


NAMES AND PLACES 


Sir,—John Betjeman’s note on names and 
places in the Spectator of June 22 recalls the 
comment of, I think, the New Yorker on the 
appointment of a new Governor of Eastern 
Samoa some years ago. The capital of Eastern 
Samoa is Pago Pago, and the announcement of 
the appointment began, ‘Mr. Phelps Phelps. of 
New York, New York, is going to Pago Pago 
... To which the magazine added, ‘Goody, 
goody.’—Yours faithfully, 

L. G. USHER 
Public Relations Office, Suva, Fiji 


Contemporary Arts 


English Opera 


With philistine taxpayers firing on it from one 
side, philistine and snobbish voice-fanciers 
from another, and our greatest conductor from 
a third, Covent Garden is having a hard time 
for its tenth birthday. Kubelik was ill-advised 
to write the letter to The Times that stirred up 
the hornets’ nest, even though (as may have 
been intended) it successfully diverted public 
attention from the controversy over Covent 
Garden’s financial administration. ‘Another 
damned foreigner giving us his impertinent 
patronising advice!’ was the inevitable re- 
action. Kubelik’s course should be to do things, 
and leave futile clacking to journalists and 
Mewspaper correspondents, whose _ diverse 
opinions can safely be relied upon to cancel 
one another out. If he can maintain the 
astonishing rate of progress made by Mr. 
Webster at Covent Garden during the last few 
years in the building up of a vocally strong 
national opera company, he will do much more 
to overcome English resistance to English sing- 
ing than by wasting his energy on letters to the 
press. 

This will not be easy for him. In its short 
life the company has already reached a level 
beyond which improvement is bound to be 
slower and more difficult. If ‘English’ is read, 
as it legitimately must be, as ‘English-speaking’ 
(but not American-speaking), the company now 
has at least a score of experienced good singers 
to draw on, of whom quite a few are of inter- 
national calibre. In addition there is a good 
reservoir of promising young singers who are 
now gaining experience in smaller parts, the 
best of whom will come to the front in the next 
ten years, as the present front-liners have done 
in the past ten. If necessary, almost any stand- 
ard opera could now be cast from the resident 
company, with the exception of Wagner's and 
some of Strauss’s, the vocal demands of which 
cannot be fully met by any opera company in 
the world from its own resources. In time they 
too will come, and it should be one of Kube- 
Wk’s aims to add them slowly to the normal 


repertory, allowing the resident singers to try 
their voices on them. But to make our present 
lack of singers for Wagner and Strauss the 
basis of a general attack on the vocal capacity 
of English singers is an absurdity possible only 
to fatuous deaf xenophiles and Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The ‘size’ of English voices (as far 
as size is important, which as Kubelik pointed 
out is not far, precision of focus and good 
projection being much more important) is 
otherwise perfectly adequate, like their quality. 
for all operas, from Purcell to Puccini, and is 
in no way inferior to the average of any other 
country. 

The proof of this is plainly to be heard at 
Covent Garden every week of the season, but 
for those snobs who do not know how to judge 
thé evidence of their own ears, perhaps the 
testimony of Mr. Christie at Glyndebqurne, 
certainly not noted for favouritism towards 
English singers, will carry more weight. There 
in Don Giovanni last week, five ‘English’ 
singers. all regularly heard at Covent Garden, 
comfortably held their own with internation- 
ally reputed singers from the opera houses of 
Vienna, Munich and Helsinki. In the partner- 
ship of Leporello and Giovanni, sung by 
Geraint Evans and Kim Borg, it was Evans, if 
either, who was the stronger vocal personality. 
As the Commendatore there was Hervey Alan. 
who in the final trio worthily joined them, sing- 
ing with a power and richness that fully 
matched theirs. Zerlina and Masetto were sung 
by Elsie Morison and Thomas Hemsley. both 
excellent by any standards, Hemsley animated, 
incisive and full-voiced, and Morison almost 
too full-voiced for her part, which she phrased 
beautifully as she always does, but with a 
seriousness and a weight and darkness of tone 
more suited to the part of Elvira or Anna, 
either of which she could now sing admirably— 
little English voice and all. (As Anna, in fact, 
she may soon be a valuable successor to 
Jurinac, from the sound of whose glorious but 
almost too immense performance in the part 
this time, we may expect soon to be losing the 
world’s greatest lyric-dramatic soprano that we 
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know her as, and acquiring instead the world’s 
greatest Wagnerian soprano, gaining in her 
new perfect Briinnhilde, Isolde and Elektra 
what we lose in her old perfect Anna and 
Leonora.) 

Finally in this Don Giovanni cast there was 
Richard Lewis as Ottavio, who was in his best 
voice, and brought this dead part to rich and 
vigorous life in what was possibly the finest 
performance of his career. 

There can be very few opera houses, if any, 
that could make a stronger contribution than 
that of these five English singers to an inter- 
national cast for Don Giovanni, or any other 
opera. Nor does this exhaust the native contri- 
bution to Glyndebourne this year. 

All of these English singers. and several 
others appearing at Glyndebourne this year, 
owe a good deal of their experience, and en- 
couragement received, to Covent Garden, and 
whatever criticisms Mr. Christie may make of 
the direction there, his choice of these singers, 
in itself a valuable contribution to the en- 
couragement of a native operatic tradition, is 
also a tribute to the excellence of the results of 
Covent Garden's policy in recent years, and 
thus in effect a vote of confidence in that policy. 
It is a well-deserved vote, and the best possible 
refutation of much of the current criticism. 

Comment on the Italian season now running 
at Covent Garden must be deferred until next 
week. COLIN MASON 


The New Reporting 
THERE are times when television makes a 
newspaperman feel that his craft is becoming 
redundant. In Panorama last Monday Mr 
Chataway interviewed several men who had 
lost their jobs in the motor industry and in ten 
minutes presented a clearer and in some ways a 
more accurate picture of their problems than | 
could have done in two columns of considered 
prose supported by half a page of pictures. For 
example, he talked to a young family man, an 
unskilied worker who so far has been unable to 
get another job in the district that he thinks is 
worth taking. Would he go further afield? ‘But 
I've a council house, he said. ‘They won't 
give me another if I go elsewhere.” Now in 
print the interview would have made hardly 
any impact at all. The man was incapable of 
explaining his difficulties. But to hear his voice, 
to see the look on his face as he tried to put his 
thoughts into words was to enter right into his 
dilemma. His choice is between being jobless 
homeless; indeed, it is not even certain that 
if he does get placed locally he will earn 
enough to keep his home going. His rent is 
38s. 6d. a week. So—A job at £8 a week is no 
good to me.’ In these few minutes of television 
time all my impatience with the displaced men 
was dissipated and I began to realise that Mr. 
Macmillan will find it much harder politically 
to maintain the credit squeeze than the eco- 
nomic pundits have suggested. The only fault 
I have to find with this item was that it was too 
brief to allow Chataway to go as deeply into 
the problem as he should have done. Some im- 
portant questions were not asked. 

In the same programme there was an example 
of television journalism at its most elaborate 
and least effective. An effort was made to cover 
within about fifteen minutes the effect of the 
Khrushchev speech on Communists and their 
sympathisers in Britain, America and Italy and 
to take in also the Poznan affair. Woodrow 
Wyatt industriously telephoned to Moscow and 
New York and fired questions as if from an 
FN rifle at Earl Browder, Paolo Treves. 
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Desmond Donnelly and George Matthews, 
assistant general secretary of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. Every issue touched on 
was, of course, grossly over-simplified and 
there was no time to pin down Mr. Matthews’s 
sophistries. Nevertheless the effect was con- 
fusing. And what is television doing to Mr. 
Wyatt? I know him as one of our more 
vivacious and witty politicians, but in front of 
the cameras he assumes the face of a hanging 
judge and the forensic style of a Hollywood 
District Attorney. 

The serious part of this programme con- 
cluded with Malcolm Muggeridge interviewing 
the two latest enfants terribles, George Scott 
and John Osborne. Scott set out to be ruder 
than Muggeridge can be with a nasty remark 
about middle-aged ulcers; but Muggeridge was 
not to be drawn. Surely the interview was ill- 
conceived, for are not Scott and Osborne 
spiritual nephews of Uncle Malcolm? Would 
it not have been better to match them with an 
old pinko such as Kingsley Martin or J. B. 
Priestley, somebody they could really sink their 
keen young fangs into? Mr. Scott did nothing 
to remove the suspicion that his outlook on 
society is rather negative and Mr. Osborne. 
whom I had expected to have the eloquence of 
his own Jimmy Porter, was as incapable of 
expressing himself before the camera as a dis- 
placed worker from the Midlands. 

To return to Mr. Chataway. I invariably find 
him pleasing, though how much of the Young 
Woodley manner I could stand I do not know. 
His charm, like that of Robin Day with whom 
he worked in the ITA news unit, is that he is 
entirely free from BBC pomposity. One or 
two of the people who read the BBC news on 
television seem to be even stiffer than the 
announcers on sound radio. Is it necessary to 
dehumanise these men, to make them produce 
the equivalent in sound of Times Roman in 
typography? Are there no more attractive ways 
of preserving authenticity and objectivity? 


J.C. B. 


Two Species of Demonstration 


VorRTICISM provided the one _ considerable 
demonstration in the modern history of English 
art, and Wyndham Lewis has been the one 
deliberately combative figure of significance. 
The admirable exhibition now being held at 
the Tate, with its excellent catalogue, offers 
both a history of Vorticism’s brief existence 
and an account of Lewis’s whole career as a 
painter. Although he has never readily marched 
in step with anyone else and has always wished 
to dissociate his movement from Futurism, the 
character of the two enterprises, distinct as 
they were in important details, was very much 
alike in the general noise and shape of their 
explosions. Both were anti-historical and 
‘modern,’ anti-good-taste, dynamic, aggressive, 
anti-romantic though founded upon a romantic 
principle of self-assertion. Futurist and Vorti- 
cist works were both influenced by Cubism and 
by the beginnings of the abstract movement. 
The Rebel Art Centre which formed the group's 
headquarters projected a ‘Cubist Art School.’ 


. If Vorticism was short-lived, it left behind some 


durable monuments and among the best we can 
see in this show are Gaudier-Brzeska’s Red 
Stone Dancer and his bronze Head of an Idiot, 
two of Nevinson’s war pictures (he. the asso- 
ciate of Marinetti, was also the author of the 
most Futurist picture on view). drawings by 
Edward Wadsworth, William Roberts's paint- 
ing of a cinema interior; and for those inter- 
ested in the documents of the case there 
are works by such shadowy figures as Jessie 


Dismorr and Lawrence Atkinson. The most 
impressive painting in the Vorticist room is 
Lewis's large canvas entitled here Revolution, 
and although the artist has since repudiated 
this phase in his career, it proves to be among 
the most commanding and mysterious of his 
works, certainly possessed of a splendid struc- 
tural eloquence. Lewis is among the finest 
draughtsmen in the history of English art, as he 
is one of our undoubted masters of prose, but 
in both prose and drawing the controlled fierce- 
ness of his assault sometimes mixes with the 
precision, the lucidity, the sharpness of obser- 
vation and imagery both cliché and formal 
slackness. The exhibition suggests that he is 
among our greatest portrait painters, but as on 
other occasions my admiration for his work 
was mixed with two misgivings—the selfish 
regret that his equally magnificent achievements 
as a writer have broken into his development 
as painter, and the sense that he has never 
descended from his state of implacable self- 
sufficiency. His work is a fortress and its plated 
structure can only be approached behind 
armour, 
* 

It is not perhaps a coincidence that the 
memory of Vorticism should now be revived, 
for there exists a present body of neo-Futurist- 
Vorticist-Dadaist opinion which will be well 
served this month by the spectacle offered at 
the ICA by the French painter Mathieu. M. 
Mathieu in his chateau and his red silk 
dressing-gown, or making a picture in twenty 
minutes on a canvas 36 ft. by 12 ft. at the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt before an audience, 
is certainly a personality. To read in the cata- 
logue that ‘he seeks to reconcile all that he is, 
all that he does with the most abstruse prob- 
lems of logico-mathematical systems, with the 
least detail of the mythopzic adventures of the 
great kings of France, with the complete rejec- 
tion of Left-wing intellectual conformism’ may 
lead you to expect great things, but he is the 
most boring and obvious of the so-called action 
painters, not the free man his apologists present 
but the prisoner of impulse and negative 
decisions. 

But at least M. Mathieu is God’s gift to the art 
historian, for his work is not only dated but a 
minute-by-minute record of his behaviour is 
preserved—a fantastic gesture of self-impor- 
tance. Here, perhaps, in the flesh is Lewis's 
Demon of Progress. BASIL TAYLOR 


Fight for Life 


REACH FOR THE Sky. (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 
— —Lapy CHATTERLEY’s LOvER. (Curzon.) 
——THueE LitTLest OuTLaw. (Odeon, Totten- 
ham Court Road.) 


THE subject, not the direction, is the remark- 
able fact about Reach for the Sky, a biography 
of the legless pilot Douglas Bader, who became 
perhaps the most legendary figure of the war. 
His story is one of courage so dogged, so un- 
faltering, as to command not only respect but 
wonder; of endurance that survived not only 
the great and exhilarating occasions (such as 
the Battle of Britain) but the innumerable 
humiliations that disfigurement brings, particu- 
larly to a man whose ambitions were almost all 
athletic—the enormity of pain after amputa- 
tion, the first hobble on pegs and crutches, the 
next stage straddling, without any support, on 
a pair of tin legs. Kenneth More, a fine actor 
with what amounts almost to genius for the 
Deep Blue Sea type of role. plays Bader as a 
schoolboy—breezy. volatile. immature—whom 
circumstances, and his reaction to them, turned 
into a colossus, but who remained throughout 
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his adult life as something of a schoolboy still, 
a Newbolt figure who persisted in regarding 
war as a game of cricket when it had long ago 
ceased to be one. He gives the hero—on the 
surface so flat, so uncomplex—extraordinary 
depth by suggesting, unemphatically but un- 
mistakably, the spiritual and emotional gaps in 
such a character—at once touching and un- 
touchable, magnificent and irresponsible; and 
the early scenes, in which he fights back from 
his deathbed to health and normality, are so 
moving that even the Battle of Britain part, 
which conjures very well the whole flavour of 
that brilliant summer, the desperate courage 
that so exactly matched Bader’s own, is some- 
thing of an anticlimax; and after Bader’s cap- 
ture and imprisonment in various German 
camps the drama fades, and there seems even a 
certain cheapness about some of the prison- 
camp antics. Many of the small parts—too 
many to mention—are beautifully played: I 
remember with particular pleasure Dorothy 
Alison’s exquisite few minutes as a nurse on the 
edge of being fallen in love with, and more than 
a little in love herself. As Mrs. Bader, Muriel 
Pavlov is, for my taste, too much of an English 
rose, and her brave little smile grows tedious 
with the years. Or perhaps characters of the 
Bader type are a masculine preserve, and 
women who encroach there manage only to 
look out of place. Director: Lewis Gilbert. 


* 


I kept telling myself that it was only mean- 
souled critics who let themselves be bothered 
by trifles; that it didn’t matter, in opera, say, 
how fat the prima donna was so long as she 
sang all right, or if the clouds fell down on the 
odd Valkyrie’s head. It wouldn't have mattered 
in the least, if the essential Lawrence had come 
across in Marc Allegret’s version of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, that the gamekeeper kept 
turning out to pot rabbits dressed like a panto- 
mime chorus of jolly huntsmen, that we met 
the local hunt wearing Ruritanian tricornes 
and the villagers wearing berets; that while 
everyone about seemed to be French(which was 
odd but understandable)}—Lady Chatterley’s 
husband was Leo Genn, speaking French with 
a schoolroom accent and an anguished face to 
match his efforts—Mellors was Italian, and the 
house and scenery came from heaven knows 
where. All this one might have got over—one 
has got over worse—but Lawrence did not 
come across, not remotely, though the slow, 
caressing direction, the delicate eye for natural 
beauty, does capture some of his incidental 
tenderness with things—objects and animals, 
plants and sunlight, the varieties of light and 
weather. But the story is reduced to a banal 
intrigue, the characters to little more than social 
puppets. Danielle Darrieux is too brittle, too 
self-contained—frankly, too old—for the part 
of Constance; Erno Crisi as Mellors has some- 
thing of the right gentle sensuality, but is too 
plump and smooth, both spiritually and physic- 
ally. And the love scenes, to crown it all, are 
cold and unsatisfactory. 

* 

Walt Disney produces and the Mexican 
Roberto Gavaldon (whose weightier film The 
Shawl we saw a few weeks back) directs a 
pleasant little film about a horse, a boy, and a 
bullfight, called The Littlest Outlaw. Filmed 
bullfights are apt to show the glamour out in 
front; this one also shows the squalor round at 
the back—the nasty subterranean hovels where 
the bulls are kept penned, the picadors’ wretched 
horses, their eyes bandaged, their legs trembling 
askew behind dirty padded cloths. 

ISABEL QUIGLY¥ 
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Art and Craft 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


HE dilemma of the novel, the predicament of modern 

poetry, the quandary of the artist, the crisis of our 

culture—these topics have become as much a part of 
our daily reading as undersea fishing or vice in our capital 
city. But as long as a few people find time to turn out the 
necessary creative material for all these assessments and 
appraisals and evaluations and surveys, we cannot really com- 
plain. And the latest addition* to the literature of summation 
is both judicious and readable, a rare combination of qualities 
in this field. The Craft of Letters in England is designed to 
mark the occasion of the PEN International Congress in 
London, and it will certainly do that. Not only the visiting 
Brazilians, Swedes and Belgians, but resident Britons, too, will 
find it stimulating. Mr. John Lehmann has chosen his panel 
wisely, if a little unadventurously: we have Messrs. Francis 
Wyndham, Philip Toynbee, Roy Fuller, G. S. Fraser, T. C. 
Worsley, L. D. Lerner, Maurice Cranston and others writing 
on the novel (two essays), verse (two essays), the theatre, 
criticism, the literature of ideas and so on. All in all, this is 
an excellent compilation, with plenty of hard thought in it and 
plenty of material for discussion. 

If I now turn at once to the game of Why-this and Why-not- 
that which no decent symposium can hope to evade, it is in 
order to get such fault-finding out of the way. Briefly, then: Why 
all the genuflection before the shades of Lytton Strachey and 
Virginia Woolf, who score more heavily in the index than any- 
body but Shakespeare and Mr. Eliot? Agreement might pos- 
sibly be wrested from me that there is more than one tenable 
opinion about the Bloomsbury lot, but to imply that they still 
influence English letters overwhelmingly, or even strongly, 
will strike some as misleading. Well, never mind. Although 
there may be a few such sins of commission, there are next to 
none of omission. I did look in vain for the names of Mrs. 
Hester W. Chapman and Mrs. Doris Lessing in the female- 
novelist section. I found no reference anywhere to Mr. 
Alexander Baron. And since Dylan Thomas got into the book 
in spite of the limitation implied in the last word of its title, 
I should have thought Messrs. Gwyn Thomas and R. S. 
Thomas might have got in as well. But I quite see that not 
everyone can hope to get in, and especially that the inclusion 
of Wales would force the inclusion of Ireland and Scotland, 
which might not prove unmixed gain. 

A more interesting approach to this survey might be along 
the lines of the points of agreement between the contributors, 
some of which Mr. Lehmann has shrewdly extracted in his 
introduction. One he does not mention (it tends to be latent 
rather than open) is a suspicious and even hostile attitude 
towards universities, more notably the provincial ones. I 
should like, if I can, to still the fluttering hearts of the anti- 
academics by trying to convince them that even today seats of 
learning are often quite amiable places, where a good number 


* Tue Crare or Lerrers In ENGLAND. A Symposium edited by John 
Lehmann. (Cresset Press. 21s.) 
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of both staff and students can read and write, where 
academicism in the bad sense is hated just as much, and some- 
times from a rather better-informed standpoint, compared with 
outside, and where lecturers in English are seldom seen fresh 
from the semantics laboratory in white coats wet with formalin 
and the precious life-blood of master-spirits. 

But really it is lecturers in philosophy, rather than those in 
English, who draw the fire. I have noted—not of course with 
‘concern,’ just with annoyance—how non-philosophers are 
more and more taking it upon themselves to tell the 
philosopher what he ought to be doing, and using words like 
‘arid’ and ‘sterile’ to.label what they fancy he is doing. Soon, 
I suppose, they will be telling the statisticians to stop all that 
silly adding-up and start integrating the concept of the random 
sample into the needs of the modern consciousness. And 
already we find Mr. Cranston faulting modern economists 
with being obscure—obscure, that is, to non-economists. Mr. 
Cranston, again, faults modern philosophers with stylistic 
inelegance, with not treating their subject as a branch of 
literature. Now we all love style, but there seems no obliga- 
tory connection between it and philosophy or economics. The 
plea for more style ties up interestingly with Mr. Toynbee’s 
assertion that plainness, dependence on ordinary speech, will 
no longer do for the novelist, and with Mr. Wyndham’s asser- 
tion that it is ‘refreshing to find a young writer who can be 
accused of preciosity.’ Is it? I would not be understood as 
faulting Mr. Cranston here, but there does seem to be a lot 
of sonority-hunger about, a rather shamefaced nostalgia for 
the old purple patch. As if in confirmation, the essays of two 
other contributors, Messrs. Alan Pryce-Jones and Paul Bloom- 
field, show here and there the cloven hoof of preciosity peep- 
ing out, as they might put it, among the rich skirts of urbanity. 

The real complaint against the philosopher, however, is 
that he sells short not on style but on system. It is indeed true, 
as Mr. Cranston observes, that ‘philosophy in England has 
ceased to be a substitute for religion,’ and of this he clearly 
approves, but others would not do so. Certain minds must 
find it galling that the philosopher no longer provides the 
wherewithal for a sort of ontological debauch, that beauty, 
truth and goodness are no longer around to provide their own 
special brand of unilluminating uplift. From Wittgenstein to 
Ayer, not one of these fellows will give you a man-sized 
‘belief.’ And of course you must have a belief if you want 
to do any serious writing; Mr. Eliot has gone on record to 
that effect. I wonder if a distinction could be made between 
an ideology, which compels formulation, and a set of ideas, 
which do not need to be formulated, or even held before the 
attention, to have their effect. However this may be, it seems 
unnecessary to do as Mr. Lehmann does and upbraid the 
philosopher for abdicating his function of manufacturing 
world-views. Nobody can order philosophy about. 

An elegiac note frequently enters these essays: like the 
ideological philosopher, the literary giant has passed from our 
midst. Only Mr. Wyndham doubts the final truth of this, and 
nobody at all doubts that, if true, it represents certain loss. 
There is a case for arguing that it could represent gain as well. 
The one unifying characteristic of our giants—the Jameses, 
the Woolfs, the Lawrences—was the immense seriousness with 
which they took themselves. Indefatigable writers of prefaces 
to their own work, unflinchingly pretentious about themselves 
in their letters to friends, inflexibly determined to regard them- 
selves at the highest possible artistic valuation throughout 
their huge egomaniacal journals, they grew to be giants partly 
(yes, all right, not wholly) because of their readiness to explain 
their qualifications for the name in interestingly unusual 
language. After all, this was England, and Carlyle had shown 
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them the technique, and here were plenty of potential worship- 
pers, even more than in Carlyle’s day, to write the books on 
them: those who take themselves seriously get taken seriously. 
To be spared all that for the time being, even if it means for- 
going some real talent, is not total disaster. There is some 
ground for equanimity in looking forward to an cra of minor 
literature. 

Finally, there is a point of Mr. Fraser's I should like to take 
up. In a most interesting essay on the poet’s media—his 
various outlets to his audience—Mr. Fraser has a good deal 
to say on the role of broadcasting. I agree very strongly that 
to write with the spoken word in mind, even if it encourages 
dilution, must help the poet, not of course because ‘verbal 
music’ is of the least importance, but because the spoken word 
requires clarity. If a poet these days is interested in having his 
work read or heard, as distinct from having his name noticed, 
he must not only be clear after inspection, he must be clear 
instantaneously, on one superficial reading. (I do not mean 
that his work must yield up its all on one such reading.) Against 
these considerations must be set the inevitable disadvantages 
of the poetry recital. Poetry has the edge on music in needing 
no interpreter; it seems perverse to introduce one voluntarily. 
And readers ure still usually bad, with an uncanny power of 
forcing their tones on the memory. This applies just as much 
when the poet does the reading himself: [ have to make an 
effort, on having a look at “The Teasers,’ to forget how Profes- 
sor Empson recited it. Someone ought to tell some of the 
ordinary men readers, too, that contrary to their evident belief 
they are not there to do an imitation of Henry Ainley in 
Hassan. As for what some of the women readers ought to be 








DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Volume Ill 
From the American Civil War to the 
end of the Second World War 


by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 


(672 pages, 43 maps and plans, 45'- net) 





“A really great book . . . his three volumes are all dis- 
tinguished by great knowledge, acute thinking and 
courageous judgements which go far beyond the 
purely technical field; in this last volume all three 
qualities are seen at their highest.” R. T. CLARK 

(Time and Tide) 
“A magisterial work. .. . His powers of criticism and 
exposition are very great. He resembles no other mili- 
tary student of recent times in the cast of his mind, 
and, despite his vast fund of technical military know- 
ledge, he is in effect more closely akin to a social- 
political historian like Toynbee.” CYRIL FALLS 


(Sunday Times) 


“He has a wonderful gift for analysing battles. He 
explains their sense in a campaign; picks out the signi- 
ticant detail of each engagement; and re-creates the feel- 
ing of unbearable suspense, as the daring general 
waits for his decisive stroke to come off—or sees it fail.” 





told—I leave it to you! A. J. P. TAYLOR 
| (The Observer) 
‘ j | 
Long Before Nehru 
THE FOUNDATION OF INDIA’S FOREIGN Po icy. Vol. 1: 1860-1882. YOUR FUTURE IS NOW 


By Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. (Longmans, 25s.) 
THERE is a widely prevalent idea that India’s foreign policy is 
something new, beginning only with 1947. In one sense this is no 
doubt true. In her general attitude to world problems, and interest 
in the wider aspects of international life, the policy of independent 
India is unconnected with the official policies of the past. But 
even here the roots of that policy can be clearly seen in the views 
formulated by the Indian National Congress at least in the period 
following the first Great War, when the leaders of India began 
to take an interest in international movements. But apart from 
this wider aspect, India’s foreign policy, so far as it affects the 
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This book, by an eminent banking authority, is a 
searchlight on contemporary England and its im- 
mediate problems. The author sees not a dissolving 
| society but one fully capable of saving itself, if it can 
| meet the challenge of our times. (21+ net) 
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areas Which are of special interest to her, has much deeper roots. 
It is the successor, no doubt in a partial and a greatly modified 
form, to the policies that the old British Indian Empire had 
imitated and worked out over a period of a century and a quarter. 
What the British developed in India was a continental system 
whose influence and interests ranged from at least the Persian 
Gulf to Hongkong and penetrated not only into Tibet but also 
to Central Asia. India was a subordinate Empire maintaining a 
Foreign Office of its own and following, no doubt under the 
general supervision of Whitehall, a regional foreign policy. But 
as the region itself was one of great importance, where many 
Empires met, the gradual development of a British Indian policy 
was of vital interest not merely to India but to Britain itself. 
Once the territory of India passed under one authority the 
problem of its external security became a matter of vital concern 
io its government, It is interesting to note that it is Persia that 
first came into view as an area of danger. The Treaty of Tilsit 
included a clause providing for Franco-Russian co-operation for 
military action against the British position in India, through 
Persia. The East India Company countered this move by 
developing friendly relations with Persia. The mission of Sir John 


“*Taut and sensitive psychological thriller... so skilfully 
constructed that it is hard to believe it is a first novel.” 

MANCHESTER EV. NEWS 
“Impressive. . Mrs. Morrison starts her career a 
novelist of proved accomplishment.” josepH TAGGART 


(15/+ net) 
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Thrillers of the Month 


THE BECKONING DREAM by Evelyn Berckman. 
“Full of well-plotted suspense . . . good tense stuff.” — 
CHRISTOPHER PYM. “Macabre and moving... top for 
your list.”—-FRANCIS GRIERSON, 


GOODBYE IS NOT WORTHWHILE by William Mole. 
A brilliant new thriller by the author of The Hammer- 
smith Maggot, reintroducing the wine-merchant 
detective, Casson Duker, in a more exotic setting, 
Barbados. (Ready July 27th) 








Malcolm in Persia may well be claimed to be the starting point 
of India’s external policy. Till the very end of the British rule in | 
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India, the expenses of the Embassy in Teheran were shared be- 
tween Whitehall and Delhi. 

Though the threat through Persia vanished with the break- 
down of Napoleon’s Alliance with the Czar, a new situation 
developed in Central Asia which agitated the British Indian states- 
men of the nineteenth century, and that was the gradual but 
irresistible advance of Russia to the historic area of the Oxus 
Valley. It became obvious that a new area of dynamic power 
was being developed within striking distance of India’s borders. 
Britain’s riposte to this movement was an attempt to gain control 
of Afghanistan and to organise it as an advance post for the 
defence of her Indian Empire. In this manner, in one area after 
another, in the Pamir and in Sinkiang and later on in Tibet and 
on the Persian Gulf and on the Arabian Coast, the British Indian 
Empire developed a distinctive foreign policy, meant primarily 
to safeguard the security of India. 

This historical background is of considerable importance, for, 
of all factors that determine a nation’s foreign policy, geography 
is undoubtedly the most important and the least changeable. 
Therefore for an understanding of at least some aspects of India’s 
position in Asia an appreciation of the foreign policy of the 
British Indian Government is necessary. This is what the Indian 
Council of World Affairs has sought to do by a study in three 
volumes on The Foundation of India’s Foreign Policy. The first 
volume by Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, dealing with the vital period 
between 1860 and 1882, when the Anglo-Russian rivalries in Cen- 
tral Asia became acute and Britain, after the failure of her forward 
policy championed by Lytton, who saw the vision of Britain as 
a great Central Asian power, was able to achieve the more 
moderate aim of converting Afghanistan into a buffer state, is 
of absorbing interest not only to those who seek to understand 
India’s special interests in this area, but to students of nineteenth- 
century history. It is a competent and workmanlike volume, fully 
documented, objective and omitting no important detail. If the 
two subsequent volumes keep to the same standard of historical 
writing, the Indian Council of World Affairs will be performing 
a notable service not only to those interested in international 
affairs, but to all students of modern history. K. M. PANIKKAR 
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Exultant and Tragic 


THE WorLD oF OpysseEvs. By M. I. Finley. (Chatto and Windus, 
15s.) 
WE are so accustomed nowadays to thinking of individuals as 
subordinated to the society of which they form a part that we 
easily fail to notice that some of the imaginary persons we know 
best have only the vaguest social background—all the early Greek 
heroes, for instance, who in this respect are very different from 
their Hebrew counterparts. Warmed by the fire of Homer, Mr. 
Finley has exercised his scholarship and his imagination in an 
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admirable attempt to reconstruct the background of social habit 
and belief from which Odysseus and Agamemnon, Helen and 
Penelope, Hector and Andromache emerge. It is a problem no 
less absorbing for being one that by its nature eludes final 
answers. One of the attractions of Mr. Finley’s book is that he 
is a guide who has firm opinions of his own but does not dictate 
them. You have the feeling that you are expected to answer back. 
It is, too, an admirably American book in that its author never 
assumes his reader to be a classical scholar, but also never writes 
as a populariser. He takes only for granted that so human a subject 
as the Homeric world is of general interest. The severe discipline 
imposed on him by this attitude compels him in turn to think 
out his problems from the beginning. 


Mr. Finley’s first difficulty is to date the world of the Homeric 
heroes. Homer, of course, puts it back in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century BC, in the days of the great bronze-age kings of 
Mycenzan Greece. Homer himself, that is the poet or poets who 
shaped the Jliad and the Odyssey into the poems that we know, 
probably lived in the eighth century, when the aristocracies of 
the Greek city states had already overthrown most of the petty 
kings and were beginning to tremble themselves before the 
burghers. The Homeric heroes, however, quite obviously belong 
neither to the real Mycenzan age of powerful, highly organised 
kingdoms, nor to that of Homer. Mr, Finley reasonably argues 
that the historic conditions most consistently reflected are those 
of the early iron age when the Dorian invaders had shattered the 
great kingdoms but the city states had not yet developed a high 
degree of communal consciousness. The world of Odysseus was 
not that of the Trojan War; it is not only later but a great deal less 
civilised than that which Schliemann brought to light. It is a 
warrior society living in the ruins and off the spoils of an earlier 
world; it has forgotten the account books and inventories of Pylos 
and Knossos now restored to us through Dr. Ventris’s decipher- 
ment of the script called Minoan Linear B; it is a world in which 
warrior chieftains as yet pay little attention to the masses and 
can usually disregard their womenfolk; a world in which the 
claims of personal honour, kinship and guest-friendship are at 
least as strong as those of the community. The picture of this 
world as analysed by Mr. Finley has many contradictions which 
he frankly recognises. How fit Helen into the subordinate place 
of woman? How account for the assumption that Penelope could 
bestow the kingdom of her first husband on a second one? How, 
above all, imagine the persistence of any human society so 
anarchic? 


This last and all-important difficulty is probably not only due 
to the confusion of successive ages in the bardic tradition. 
M. Georges Dumézil’s comparative studies of early forms of 
Indo-European religious belief in India and Ireland, Rome, 
Greece and Scandinavia have recently brought him to a conclu- 
sion that may be relevant. He had at first thought that the 
surviving documents pointed to a society sharply divided into 
three classes: the first royal and priestly; the second that of the 
warriors; the third cultivators and herdsmen. But in his last book, 
La Fonction Guerriére, he concludes that the sharp consciousness 
of function reflected in the early forms of Indo-European 
paganism which he is discussing is at least as much due to the 
conflict of functions exercised by the same person. He points out 
that in all the Indo-European mythologies the problem of offences 
against the divine order arises almost exclusively in connection 
with the warrior function, even when the warrior is defending 
the community, not fighting for his personal honour—even, 
indeed, when the god Indra is defending the community of gods. 
The function of the warrior is exultant and tragic, entailing 
Nemesis. This way of thinking, many centuries older than the 
Iliad but at the head-stream of one of the traditions in which it 
stands, would explain why the Greek epics, concerned almost 
exclusively with the fate of warriors, must give us a picture of the 
disruptive forces of a society rather than its working principles. 
They are essentially meditations on anarchy in story form. To this 
they owe their immense attraction for us and their tragic ends. 
How different frem the Hebrew patriarchs! 

DARSIE GILLIE 
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The Onlooker 


BACKGROUND WITH CHoruS: A Footnote to Changes in English 
Literary Fashion Between 1901 and 1917, By Frank Swin- 
nerton. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 

Mr. SWINNERTON has an immense capacity for enjoying life and 

for remembering it in all its detail. He is able to transport us to 

the literary London of the first sixteen years of this century and 
show it as if it were yesterday—ushering in the notabilities of the 
time one after the other, telling what they looked like when he 
first met them, what wise or silly things they said, and what place 
they held in the estimation of their contemporaries. He was born, 
he tells us, ‘in a lucky hour’; employers have always treated him 
‘aS a Surprising, amusing individual’; and I may add that he was 
habitually spoken of by the editor and staff of a certain evening 
newspaper as their ‘little ray of sunshine.’ His radiant smiles, of 
course, do not always go with compliments to the persons under 
discussion, but he has a happy way of making some of them seem 
ludicrous without being in the least malicious. He is not afraid of 

a joke at his own expense, as when he is caught by Edward 

Garnett at a party at a moment when he is correcting an error 

in his dress, and seizes the opportunity, though an awkward one, 

to secure a bargain for his publishers. 
He began work humbly in the firm of Dent, was for many years 

a reader for Chatto and Windus, and soon made his own way in 

literature as a writer of articles, books of criticism, and novels. 

Everybody who was anybody in the literary life of his time seems 

either to have come directly under his observant eye or to have 

been so well known to him indirectly that he can tell us some- 
thing worth while about them in a few sentences. Robertson 

Nicoll is aptly recalled as a ‘genius engulfed in drudgery’ and 

Clement Shorter as the editor with ‘a greedy, lip-smacking joy 

in whatever was printed.” Katherine Mansfield is recalled as a 

slight, trim girl sitting on a hassock ‘with quite oriental stillness,’ 

and saying between almost closed lips: ‘One doesn’t know whether 
to have dozens of children, or devote oneself altogether to art.’ 

Such different persons as T. W. H. Crosland, H. G. Wells, Arnold 

Bennett, George Saintsbury, Gilbert Cannan and Sir John Squire 

are shown, defined, and made alive by anecdote or witty 

description—people having little in common except that they 
belonged to an age of ‘romance and realism.’ “Those are the 
woven strands of the period.’ In his appraisals of literary worth he 
shows judgement and good sense, though I am surprised that he 
was little impressed by Walter Raleigh and H. W. Nevinson. 
There are a few mistakes. For instance, he says that Edward 

Garnett was the devoted friend of Ford Madox Hueffer. The two 

men could not bear each other (see Ford on the ‘literary hornet’). 

But for the most part, wherever I have been able to test his 

statements, I have found him amazingly accurate, sometimes re- 

calling to my mind things that I had known but forgotten. With 
so much gusto is the book written, with such an eye to the 
significant traits of people, that one feels after reading it as if 
one had been to a splendid party attended by all sorts of important 
or self-important people, gay or solemn, strutting, talkative, 

sensible, fantastic—behaving like the liveliest of animals in a 

zoo—the little ray of sunshine spotlighting them all one after the 

other, R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


The Courts of the Vatican 


REPORT ON THE VATICAN. By Bernard Wall. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 21s.) 
THE WorKER-PRIESTS: A Collective Documentation. Translated 
by John Petrie. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 
Tue Vatican, whether or not one accepts its claim of indestruc- 
tibility and infallibility, is the most extraordinary fact of the 
modern world. The unique institutional link between ourselves 
and ancient Rome, its history stretches back into the twilight of 
the catacombs, its sovereigns enjoying an unbroken succession 
which makes even the British monarchs seem parvenus. Pagan 
Rome spanned a thousand years; Italian Rome has achieved a 
shaky eighty; Papal Rome had fourteen hundred years behind it 
when it succumbed to rationalism in 1870. Renan confidently 
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prophesied the imminent disappearance of the papacy; the English 
Liberals hailed the final victory of progress; Punch published a 
valedictory cartoon with the caption, “Well, old man, you've had 
a long reign!’; Only Queen Victoria with a lively sense of the 
community of princely interests was quite definitely not amused. 
The House of Savoy was rather less confident. ‘It is jie,’ grumbled 
Umberto I referring to Leo XIII, ‘who still rules in Rome. I have 
only the edge of the chair to sit on.’ Umberto II has lost even 
that: the Quirinal is now a museum. The Papacy is as vigorous 
as ever. 

In his excellent book Bernard Wali has made no attempt to 
explain its longevity, a problem which fascinated and baffled 
Gibbon, Macaulay and Bagehot in turn, but has contented him- 
self with writing an informative, accurate and amusing guide to 
the contemporary Vatican. All who know and love Rome will 
delight in his scholarship, his urbanity and his wit, and his book 
will be a welcome antidote to Roger Peyrefitte’s venomous 
distillation of Roman underworld gossip, Les Clés de Saint Pierre. 
He gives a deft character sketch of Pius XII; reduces to sensible 
proportions the part played by his housekeeper Sister Pasqualina, 
the Bavarian nun who saved his life in Munich; and outlines the 
organisation of the Vatican Government and the College of 
Cardinals, assessing prudently the latter's chances of the succes- 
sion. His comment on that sublime anachronism the Roman 
Index is mild, his assessment of Vatican finances cautious; he 
even cuts the ‘Black Pope,’ Fr. Janssens the Jesuit General, down 
to his proper size. His narrative throughout is enriched with 
delightful historical anecdotes and vignettes. We see Gregory XVI 
indulging his mania for practical jokes by drenching visiting 
prelates in the Vatican fountains and making the Cardinals play 
blind-man’s-buff; Pius IX mounting intrepidly into the cross 
above St. Peter’s dome and entertaining his suite to supper on 
the roof (but that was before 1848); and strangest sight of all, 
Benedetto Croce religiously making the signs against jettatore. 
the dreaded Roman evil eye. His insight into Italian religion is 
acute. The form is extremely rigid, the practice is easy-going. The 
Church for Italians is nothing more or less than a combinazione 
to get them easily to heaven, a process marred by interfering 
Northerners with their endless moralising, judging and punishing. 
He goes on to deal with the political influence of the Vatican 
and shows clearly how continental parliamentary democracy and 
eventual European Union are both dependent on its support. 
By a strange historical irony the Vatican now finds itself in a 
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A Case of Eyeshadow 


A collection of fourteen stories by an American who delights 
in presenting incidents seen through feminine cyes, and in 
exploring the half strange, half familiar world of childhood. 
These stories are both compassionate and sophisticated, 
and not one of them fails to cast an interesting shaft 
of light. 
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A Trick of the Sun 


A tragicomedy about a young Nigerian with an unusua! 
parentage. ‘“‘The author has plenty of ingenuity informed 
with a true sense of pathos, and easy command of writing 
blessed with humour to keep the extravaganza amusing 
and accusing.” Time and Tide. 15s. 
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close communion of interest with countries of the protestant and 
liberal tradition, whose errors Popes of a century ago were eagerly 
anathematising. 

Rome, with the pedantic pomp of its Renaissance court, seems 
far from the red banlieues of Paris and Lyons but the two came 
into dramatic conflict over the question of the worker-priests. 
The documents about this remarkable experiment have now been 
made available in English for the first time. The publishers have 
set them out in full and the reader, spared any partisan comment, 
can follow the whole momentous story from the launching of 
the mission by Cardinal Suhard in 1943 down to its suppression 
by his successor, Cardinal Feltin, ten years later. As a result of 
a protracted triangular struggle between the Vatican, the French 
hierarchy and the worker-priests themselves, the priests were 
forbidden to join trade unions, limited to a three-hour working 
day, and ordered to take up residence in community houses. 
Two-thirds of the hundred priests have ignored these instructions, 
but so far no disciplinary action has been taken against them. | 
opened the book convinced that the Vatican had taken the wrong 
decision and closed it persuaded that it was the only one possible. 
Unhappily space does not permit of any discussion of this 
agonising question of conscience, the greatest spiritual crisis 
which the Church has faced since Modernism. I can only recom- 
mend the reader to go through these moving records and to 
judge the issue for himself. 

NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


The Off-White Whale 


THE Crazy KILL. By Charles Hamblett. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
15s.) 

IN a neat backhander of an introduction, John Huston recalls 
that while Moby Dick was being filmed in the Canary Islands, 
Charles Hamblett (there to write a book about it) was ‘barely 
noticed.” So much the better for Mr. Hamblett’s purposes: 
presumably Lillian Ross was ‘barely noticed’ during the making 
of The Red Badge of Courage—if she had been, many people 
might have kept their mouths shut, and her Picture would have 
been much less entertaining. To be a fly on the wall, a concealed 
tape-recorder, is an enormous asset on such occasions. Mr. 
Hamblett, unfortunately, has made poor use of his opportunity. 
For some reason it has been decided that the narrator of The 
Crazy Kill must also be the central figure. Not only does this 
mean that he sacrifices, as it were, his amateur status; it also 
means that the narrative, though nominally based on what hap- 
pened on location, has to be told as fantasy. The Canaries become 
‘The Budgerigars’; and they are viewed through the eyes of a 
character who introduces himself to us as ‘Slim.’ 

‘Hamblett saw something in the Canaries that none of us saw,’ 
Huston says; presumably it is to Slim he is referring. For Slim 
is a really nasty bit of work who behaves, talks and writes like 
an under-employed gag-writer (‘Pablo began to blubber like a 
whale’ is not the worst example of his craft), As Mr. Hamblett 
is ordinarily capable of writing good, workmanlike journalese. 
I can only assume that Slim is intended to be a burlesque of the 
standard narrators of the Hemingway school. As such it is in 
patches quite amusing. But even where it succeeds the joke soon 
palls; and where it fails it is excruciating. 

But the chief disappointment of the book is the sense of 
missed opportunity. John Huston is one of the more striking 
characters on the contemporary scene: Picture gave only a flat, 
two-dimensional portrait of him, but Peter Viertel’s White Hunter, 
Black Heart and the closing chapters of John Godley’s Living 
Like a Lord convey some idea of the remarkable impact of his 
personality on those who work for him. For Moby Dick he had 
collected as interesting a bunch of actors and technicians, I would 
say, as ever worked on a single film. Admittedly by the time they 
reached the Canaries they had begun to get on each other’s nerves 
—a development sardonically fostered by Huston for his private 
amusement; but they could still have provided good material 
for a study of the strange atmosphere of a film location: part 
prisoner-of-war camp; part Oliver Messel suite in some Grand 
Babylon Hotel. By coating his narrative in the aspic of what he 
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calls fantasy (I would use a rather different word) Mr. Hamblett 
throws away the link with reality which alone could give the book 
value. His characters achieve only a form of dream life—swim- 
ming, as they do, through a dreary haze of alcoholic excess. 
And he cannot save his story from becoming something which 
I would not have believed any story about John Huston could 
possibly become: dull. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Postlapsarian Pluralist 

LITERARY Essays. By David Daiches. (Oliver and Boyd, 16s.) 
THE decisive word for Dr. Daiches’s cast of mind as a critic 
is one of his own favourites—postlapsarian.” It is wrong to look 
for fruit and flower together, wrong to be overready (like Lewis 
Carroll’s caterpillar) with the accusation ‘Serpent!’ Life, in book 
form or straight, is varied, imperfect, often not bad, very 
occasionally superb: something with which, after thought, terms 
may successfully be made. It is this awareness which Dr. Daiches 
identifies in Shakespeare and Milton, and which transpires, as 
something large-minded and considered, in his notable piece 
on Scott. One does something less than justice to it, if one says 
simply that all other attitudes are ridiculous. 

From this central critical quality the others seem to follow. 
When writing on Bible translations or Dylan Thomas, Dr. Daiches 
can discuss the fine grain of language. In Hardy he looks for 
something quite different. Thematic unity may be what to look 
for in Henry James, but in Dickens we look for something else. 
In Trollope, in Ulysses—each time the ‘peculiar pleasure’ is 
distinct. ‘There are more types of artfulness at work in fiction 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ Thus another word comes 
to mind for Dr. Daiches, though he disobligingly makes us wait 
until his last page but one before using it himself: ‘I think 
cultural pluralism a good thing.’ 

That pluralism shows too in the variety of the author’s skills. 
There is wit and urbanity of style (‘education is free and universal, 
but watered’); and rich learning which transpires in a wide range 
of subjects and, as with the essay on Scottish literary history, 
in superb aptness of recondite quotation. Above all, there is lucid 
and sustained reflection on first principles such as is now 
disastrously rare; and makes one of the two critical theory essays 
in this volume outstanding. Elsewhere, admittedly, Dr. Daiches 
can be less incisive. Most of these pieces began as public addresses, 
and some of them bear marks of it. But the range, intelligence 
and humanity of ‘this book prove once for all that its author 
is among our major unexpended reserves as a critic and scholar. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Still A-Roving 
CITIES AND MEN: VoLuME 3. By Sir Harry Luke. (Geoffrey Bles, 
25s.) 

THE author of this book and myself happen to belong to the same 
London club, and when | asked the hall-porter the other day if 
he had seen him lately, he replied briefly: ‘No, he’s still a-roving.’ 
‘A-roving’ and Goya's motto ‘aun aprendo—ever learning’ have 
been the twin passions of Sir Harry Luke’s life, and ones which 
over thirty years of Colonial administration have enabled him to 
gratify to the full. In this, the last volume of his autobiography, 
he tells of his final years of service in Sierra Leone, Palestine 
and Malta, culminating with his appointment as Governor of 
Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

Retirement in 1942 involved a change not from an active to 
a sedentary life, but merely the consulting of a new set of time- 
tables; and Sir Harry's curiosity and energy are such that it is 
impossible .not to become infected by his enthusiasm. Yet the 
very range of his interests (they include architecture, anthropology, 
languages, literature, botany, cooking and squash) at times tends 
to make him diffuse. Fresh as his comments always are, one gets 
a little breathless at the rushing from place to place and wishes 
he would ruminate more on one subject: it is no consolation to 
be told he has written about it elsewhere. There is also in the 
writing at times an odd inconsistency. He describes most movingly 
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They were leit 
1/- to buy food” 


€ “3K | ie Inspector went 
ea again at 11.50 a.m. 
on Jan. 4. The children were 
alone and hungry. They had 
6d. each to use either for buy- 
a ing fish and chips for lunch, 
: or to go to the pictures. 
The condition of the house 
was so bad that a doctor 
certified that the children 
were being neglected. 
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3 Extract from a newspaper 
report 


John and Peter, aged 8 and 7, who 
were found in conditions ‘so filthy that 


Now they are well cared for 


...and in their own home! For the Society is reluctant to take 
children away from their parents. Tactful guidance and sym- 
pathetic advice to the parents—many of whom were themselves 
the products of poor conditions—has 
worked wonders in many cases. 
John and Peter are 
only two of nearly 
100,000 children 
helped every year by 
the Society. On its 
efforts depend the 
health and happi- 
ness of thousands of 
children. 












| |A picture that speaks for itself. 
| John and Peter seen with an official 

| | of the N.S.P.C.C.afewweeksafter @ 
| they had been rescued from the 
| distressing conditions in which 
| they were found. 


We depend on you to help them 
The Society is not nationalised. It still relies entirely on 
voluntary contributions to continue its vital work. Remem- 
ber the plight of those unhappy children and don’t forget to 
send us a donation. 

Please send your donation, however small, to the 


N-S$ P-C-C 


VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C,2 
When making your will, please remember the N.S.P.C.C. 
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the plight of certain primitive peoples who have been brought 
near extinction by the callousness of the white man; yet he can 
watch a negro being flogged and comment that ‘no better method 
than flogging has been devised to protect society from crimes 
of brutality.’ 

In a last chapter of great beauty and feeling Sir Harry concludes 
with the ancient Greek colophon: ‘Praise God it’s finished.’ | 
doubt it. In ten years’ time, when inquiring of his whereabouts 
at the club, I fully expect to be told: ‘Sir Harry? Oh, he’s still 
a-roving.’ I hope so, anyway. LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


New Novels 


How drab can life become? The life of an elementary school 
teacher in a slum near Manchester might be expected to plumb 
the depth of drabness pretty thoroughly; and Dorothy Cowlin’s 
The Pair of Them (Cape, 15s.) does. What is odd and touching 
—and also likeable—about it is that it completely lacks the 
detachment that filters a work of art, however ‘realistic,’ from 
everyday life; that makes ‘a table’ different in kind from ‘the 
image of a table.’ This tale of Barbara's minute treadmill across 
eight years of dreariness is not so much a portrait of Barbara as 
a kind of seismographic reaction to Barbara’s development, and 
it reminds one of those people whose lives are miracles of 
uneventfulness and who, when you meet them after a gap of ten 
years, tell you in detail what they have been up to that morning. 
Solemnly the intrigues, the innuendoes, the backscratchings and 
backbitings of Barbara’s terrible little school and still more terrible 
social club are recounted: the way the first young man went away 
and never wrote, and the second asked her to the cinema and 
never turned up; and the third kissed her, and then jilted her in 
favour of Nancy; and the fourth (jilted by Nancy) proposed, not 
very ardently. It is all completely out of period (today’s, at least), 
which gives it a kind of period charm (yesterday’s or a little 
earlier), being utterly humourless, and feminist, and starchy, and 
propagandist—the kind of thing Miss Vera Brittain might have 
got away with twenty years ago. Miss Cowlin has a good ear for 
dialogue and a good eye for the plimsolls-in-the-playground sort 
of description; but she is ‘in’ her subject, enveloped in her own 


| naiveté, to such an extent that she attributes no other possible 
| outlook to her readers, and it is all more like breathless female 





confidences than a novel for adults about adult behaviour. 

Michael Barrett’s The Last Flowers (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) is 
the opposite sort of novel—the exciting but personally ‘un- 
involved,’ the novel that presupposes a masculine world of colour, 
danger, accomplishment and position, but that stands a little 
removed from the main action of this world: the cinematic 
spectator. John Kent is an Englishman in a Central American 
State where he has reorganised the air force and is now a part 
of the Cabinet, a collection of part-idealistic, part-crooked 
politicians whose method of removing opposition is discreet 
murder. Kent is at first carried along in the general Machiavellian 
feeling that ‘We can’t let him stay in power . . .’ but when the 
murders mount up, the Indians are exploited by unpleasant foreign 
capitalists, and the girl he has fallen in love with is shot as a 
hostage, disillusion sets in. Then he gets on an aeroplane and 
flies away. Myself I prefer Mr. Barrett’s detachment to Miss 
Cowlin’s excessive engagement, but his novel, though fast and 
competent, is singularly lacking in life—that indefinable quality 
that puffs through Miss Cowlin’s unappetising scenes but is some- 
how missing from his attractive neo-Mexican landscapes. 
Why, I dont know, for he too has a visual talent and, besides, 
a lot more to say: but his story never stirs out of its fictional 
frame. 

Walter Rilla’s Leucadian Leap (Spearman, 13s. 6d.) is a dis- 
quieting novel, being a lot better than it looks but somehow a 
lot worse than you feel it might be. The story is hazy, reminiscent 
and improbable; the writing almost unbelievably cloudy, wordy, 
repetitive—and yet, now and then, effective. Ambitious, it hovers 
between grandeur and grandiosity; humourless, its collapses into 
bathos are appalling; long-winded, turgid, patchily eloquent, it 
bores and fascinates (me at least) about equally. The story of a 
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middle-aged man’s infatuation with a girl of 
fifteen must always be a sticky subject when 
told from the point of view of the middle-aged 
man and with precious little understanding of 
fifteen-year-old girls; and, hung round with a 
symbolism as hefty as the albatross round the 
ancient mariner’s neck, it lumbers from one 
melodramatic situation to another. Yet, melo- 
drama, symbolism and all, there is something 
emotionally stirring about it: an occasional 
scene of sharp, sunlit beauty; an occasional 
moment in which we do catch a glimpse— 
accurate and valid—of the human heart at an 
intense level of feeling. 


Douglass Wallop’s The Sunken Garden 
(Peter Davies, 13s. 6d.) is an American 
domestic novel written in a sub-Saturday 


Evening Post manner but developing quite an 
interesting theme about the importance (or 
unimportance) of fidelity in marriage. Towards 
the end I really began to care (a thing that 
seemed unlikely at first) whether Tom divorced 
Janice and married Louise, or didn’t; and the 
emotional confusion of a man who loves—or 
thinks he loves—or hesitates to love, yet 
hesitates to leave—a woman who has become 
just the least bit of a pest, is very cleverly 
suggested. Flimsy, but accurate. 

As a rule I am allergic to sea stories: they 
bring me out in critical spots. So it was a 
surprise to find, when I put it down, that I 
had done what reviewers are always claiming 
to do—that is, read one through at a sitting. 
This was Hammond Innes’s The Mary Deare 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.). The writing is undistin- 
guished and peppered with clichés like ‘He 
flinched before the whip-lash of her tongue,’ 
but the story itself (that of a much-maligned 
sailor met in mysterious circumstances alone 
on a sinking ship near the Channel Islands) is 
first-rate and the climax one of the most thril- 
ling, in the old danger-and-endurance tradition, 
that I remember meeting. 

Rather too feminine treatment of a 
thoroughly masculine theme—Hannibal’s 
crossing df the Alps—gives Mary Dolan’s 
Hannibal of Carthage (Macdonald, 15s.) a 
certain air of prissiness; but it is good on 
battles and on the daily detail of ancient life. 
Middling historico-romantic. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 

Treasury Control 

ON the special position of the Treasury, and on 
its relations with other Government depart- 
ments, Professor Samuel H. Beer makes some 
interesting points in his brief essay, Treasury 
Control (O.U.P., 15s.). But on the wider role 
of the Treasury as the department primarily 
responsible for the top-level co-ordination of 
financial and economic policy, Professor Beer’s 
analysis is incomplete and less convincing. 
There is barely a reference to relations with the 
Bank of England or the nationalised industries. 
His statement that ‘the British political system 
with its disciplined majorities would seem to be 
much better able than most to tolerate wide 
public acceptance of the Keynesian promise of 
full employment without plunging into run- 
away inflation’ is hardly borne out by experi- 
ence. Flaws in the Treasury planning machin- 
ery have recently been revealed which Profes- 
sor Beer is unaware of. Compromise and in- 
formality may well be two characteristics of 
the Treasury system, but are they desirable? 
When Professor Beer concludes that ‘no for- 
mal arrangement of committees or staffs could 
quite free British Government of its depen- 
dence for co-ordination upon the common 
rooms and lunch tables of the clubs of Pall 
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Mall, . . .,” one can only wonder apprehen- 
sively whether the conversation in Pall Mall is 
sufficiently well-informed, apposite and wise to 
carry this responsibility. J. W. 


Disenchantment 


MR. CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN is an accom- 
plished biographer. In The Enchanting Bellamy 
(Heinemann, 25s.) he writes with charm, sym- 
pathy and sense, and no one could have done 
George Anne Bellamy a greater service in writ- 
ing her life. Her garrulous, lying, tedious, naus- 
eatingly priggish Apology in its six long-winded 
volumes is quite unreadable to all but the 
most resolute eighteenth-century scholars. 
Although forced to base his biography on it. 
Mr. Hartmann has cleared away its more 
glaring lies and deceits, but truth was so alien 
to Bellamy, that fact and fiction can never be 
completely disentangled. Although Mr. Hart- 
mann uses all his cunning, he does not succeed 
in making Bellamy ‘enchanting.’ She was a 
tediously dull mixture of gentility and silliness. 
Her physical charm, obviously great, was not 
matched by any attractive qualities of charac- 
ter. However, she was a fine actress—Garrick 
chose her as a leading lady—and devotees of 
theatrical history will find ‘enchanting’ the 
backcloth to her life, if not Bellamy herself. 
In the world of the eighteenth-century stage, 
Mr. Hartmann moves with the same confident, 
scholarly assurance that his readers have come 
to expect of him. J. H. PLUMB 


Many-Sided 


PéreE DE Lusac is a French Jesuit of great 
learning and spirituality who has done much 
in the past to reawaken Roman Catholics to 
belief in the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ as well as the seat of the magisterium 
of spiritual teaching and authority. His latest 
book, The Splendour of the Church (Sheed 
and Ward, 18s.), translated into English, con- 
tinues the theme. He explores the mystery and 
the many-sidedness of the Church from within, 
and although the footnotes show the writer's 
easy erudition, his aim is to stir the imagina- 
tion rather than to instruct the mind. He 
seldom allows his heart to run away with his 
head, and his chapter on the Church and Our 
Lady is a refreshing contrast to some con- 
temporary extravaganzas. The Protestant 
reader, remembering past principles and some 
present practices, may smile wrily at such sen- 
tences as this: ‘Even with its ponderous 
modern equipment, the Catholic Church is 
seen with ever-increasing clarity to be the one 
effective guarantee of spiritual liberty.’ Never- 
theless he will find much here to his profit. 
The Lord, by Romano Guardini (Longmans, 
28s.), is a series of meditative studies on the 
life of Christ. To suggest, as some American 
reviewers have done, that this is the most 
important book yet published on the life and 
teachings of Christ, is to give a most mislead- 
ing impression. This is a good book, but it 
lacks the distinction of its author. Its main 
significance lies in its witness to the renewed 
interest in the Bible among Roman Catholic 
theologians. HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Ways and Means 
Extracts from Abroad on the Cheap, by 
Wendy Hall (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.), were 
chosen for this year’s Spectator travel supple- 
ment; it is the best little guide of its kind that 
has appeared in many years. There are cne or 
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two minor eccentricities—vacuum flasks are 
surely now carried to keep drinks cold rather 
than hot, on the Continent: and one disputable 
generalisation—that ‘Italy comes into much 
the same price range as France.’ In theory, 
perhaps, but in practice Italy is much the 
cheaper of the two. In general, though, the 
guidance is sound and helpful: where to go, 
how to go, where to eat, how much to tip, 
and so on. TONI ADRIAN 


Sir George Robey 
IN 1891, at the age of twenty-two, George 
Robey, hitherto a civil engineer, appeared at 
the Oxford Music Hall in London. Thence- 
forward he was utterly successful in whatever 
medium and on whatever stage he chose: 
everyone loved him; the ripples spread out- 
wards and sixty years later the people who 
had seen him, and had at once loved him, 
numbered millions the world over. In private 
life he was an indefatigable collector, par- 
ticularly of porcelain, and he made violins in 
his dressing-room between acts. He loved 
animals and at one time commuted between 
lodgings and theatre on his personal elephant. 
In the tradition of the theatre, he supported 
charities and, characteristically, he did so with 
enormous energy and success; in the First 
World War his efforts produced £500,000. He 
played football and cricket until late in life. 
The Prime Minister of Mirth, by A. E. Wilson 
(Odhams, 18s.), is necessarily a biography of 
superlatives, but Mr. Wilson's skill is such 
that these superlatives never become mono- 
tonous. He describes with understanding the 
intelligent, warm-hearted, loyal and zealous 
man who was Sir George Robey, the great 
comic genius. A. H. BARTON 
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ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE 
MOTOR RECESSION 


By NICHOLAS 


THe troubles in the Standard and British 
Motor Corporation works have naturally 
caused many people to ask whether this is 
not the start of another depression. The 
Chancellor scorned such an idea in the 
recent economic debate. Because there were 
one or two weak spots in the economy, he 
said, it would be very wrong to think that 
we were in danger of a general recession. 
There were certain signs of slowing down, 
certain adjustments taking place, but in his 
view the boom was still on at almost full 
rate. There was certainly not sufficient 
decline to justify his relaxing the present 
restraints. He repudiated indignantly the 
idea (suggested by Mr. Crossman) that he 
was trying to create sufficient unemploy- 
ment to break the power of the trade 
unions. He remembered too well the evil 
days of the 1930s. The only threat of 
unemployment today came from one 
quarter—our fitness to compete in the 
markets of the world. The whole object of 
his economic policy was to make the nation 
better able to compete in international 
trade. The Economist questions this and 
accuses Mr. Macmillan of sentimentality 
about the Thirties. The object of the 
disinflationary policy, it says, is threefold— 
to restore the balance of payments, to 
secure redeployment of labour and to curb 
the power of the trade unions sufficiently 
to stop another ‘voracious round of wage 
increases’ at the end of this year as there 
was at the end of 1955. Now we must realise 
that both parties are committed to the ideal 
of full employment and that the only 
difference between them is in the degree of 
direct control (outside the Budget) which 
each would apply to the economy in order 
to. «maintain equilibrium around full 
employment. Mr. Macmillan retains con- 
trol over one-fifth of our imports, over the 
hire-purchase trade and over investment as 
subject to the Capital Issues Committee. 
(The Conservatives have not dismantled the 
machinery of the Borrowing [Control and 
Guarantees] Act.) The Opposition might 
now go far beyond all that, but like the 
Tories they would fight shy of direction of 
labour. If they were confronted with redun- 
dancy dismissals, they would behave very 
much as Mr. Macmillan has behaved—they 
would get very angry with the manage- 
ments if insufficient notice had been given 
to the men but would not interfere with 
the redeployment of labour. (Whether they 
would provide extra unemployment pay 
for a period to meet automation re- 
dundancy has not yet been decided.) Of 
course, Labour would say that the present 
British Motor dismissals are the result of 
bad investment planning, that the Chancel- 
lor should have put up the purchase tax 
on motor-cars to stop the manufacturers 
boosting their output for the soft domestic 
market, but the fact remains that the export 
trade is the uncertain factor, that if our 
best customers overseas—Australia and New 
Zealand—decide to restrict their imports, 
the motor trade is bound to suffer, however 
much it has been planned at home. Last 
year, for example, over a third of the 
373,000 cars exported were taken by 
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Australia and New Zealand. The British 
Motor combine was therefore extremely 
vulnerable, for nearly half its exports went 
to those markets. Not only that but the 
Austin-Morris models are said to be not as 
up to date as the comparable new Ford 
models which are selling well. Government 
planning can never eliminate the ordinary 
market tests of saleability. At any particular 
time some motor companies will be advanc- 
ing—as the popular Jaguar is today, still 
working a night shift—while others will be 
declining through model trouble (as 
Chrysler did a few years ago). One gets 
the impression that British Motor, whose 
factories are the most automated in the 
country and therefore the most dependent 
on full scale of output, is in 4 very difficult 
position, but that the motor trade as a 
whole has still a fine long-term future. It 
is significant that Vauxhall and Ford are 
both pressing forward with the building of 
their new factories. A year ago British 
Motor were ahead of them both in the 
expansion of factory space and with 
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automation. So we are witnessing not so 
much bad planning as the chances and 
changes of commercial competition. If the 
motor industry were taken over by the State 
and run by a public board on the lines of 
the other nationalised industries it would 
probably be in a worse mess than it is 
today. 
* * * 

But to return to our original question 
Can Mr. Macmillan remove the overload 
from the economy by his present methods 
without creating a general recession? There 
is the Keynesian ‘multiplier’ to be reckoned 
with. There are a vast number of ancillary 
trades which feed on the motor industry 
and if these are not to suffer badly the 
decline of Biritish Motor will have to be 
offset by the rise of Ford, Vauxhall and 
others: This may well happen, but where 
Mr. Macmillan runs a risk is carrying on 
so long with very dear money which affects 
not only one domestic trade but all, Which 
deters in particular long-term productive 
investment in all industries. Once again | 
urge the Chancellor to lower the Bank rate 
and use the technique of varying the 
liquidity ratios of the banks—by issuing 
directives as he said he was prepared to 
do—if he wants to go on with the credit 
squeeze. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


INTEREST On the Stock Exchange shifted 
this week to the gilt-edged market on the 
announcement of the Treasury's final plan 
to deal with the maturing £824 million of 
2! per cent. National War bonds. It will 
be recalled that as a first step the Treasury 
issued £300 million of Exchequer 5 per 
cent. stock 1957 in March last which 
provided funds for the Departments to 
take up some of the maturing bonds. Now 
the Treasury offers the remaining holders 
£100 of Conversion 44 per cent. stock 1962 
and £1 10s. cash for every £100 tendered. 
The year 1962 was presumably chosen as 
it is free of maturities. The fact that this 
huge conversion operation looks like going 
through without the Treasury having to 
issue an undue amount of Treasury bills to 
finance it greatly cheered the gilt-edged 
market as a whole, and it is now felt that 
prices may recover. However, the market 
came back after the initial rise and I can 
see no great rush to buy the medium-dated 
stocks until the ‘shorts’ have first responded 
and the present weakness in the sterling 
exchange is Overcome. 


* * - 


As cinema attendances were down 7 per 
cent. in 1955—the biggest annual drop since 
the Board of Trade first began to collect 
these statistic in 1950—it had not been 
expected that ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURI 
would repeat the bumper profits of 1954 
(which had been helped by the wet summer 
of that year), but a decline of a third in the 
group's profit from £2.99 to £2.02 million 
was something of a shock. The 5s. shares 
had been falling in anticipation and at 
9s. 6d. they now yield 10} per cent. on the 
20 per cent. dividend (the 10 per cent. bonus 
having been dropped). I would consider 


an exchange intO GAUMONT BRITISH ‘A’ 


shares at 5s. to vield 14} per cent. on 
the 15 per cent. dividend which was last 
covered 2.7 times by earnings. The attrac- 
tion of Gaumont British is that it owns 
Rank Precision Industries, the manufac- 
turers of optical instruments, studio equip- 
ment, cameras and projectors (Bell Howell). 
cinema screens, etc., a very efficient com 
pany, which has been increasing its busi 
ness and profits. 


* * * 


It is worth while trying to pick the shares 
which may have fallen their full length in 
the present bear market. I suggest BRITISH 
PLASTER BOARD as a possibility, although | 
do not feel too confident. It was one of the 
first shares to fall in anticipation of a 
decline in building. Actually in the year to 
March last the output of the building 
industry was still rising. So were the sales 
of British Plaster. In spite of the 
temporary freezing of gypsum prices in the 
last three months of the trading year the 
Company’s net profits were 6 per cent. up. 
reflecting, no doubt, the mechanisation ot 
mining operations, improved methods ot 
manufacture and the inclusion of some 
profits from Plaster Products (Greenhithe) 
Which was acquired last September. Earn- 
ings amounted to over 26 per cent. and the 
dividend was held at 124 per cent. Expan- 
sion has been rapid in the last few years and 
the Company needs time to perfect its 
management and rationalise its diverse 
operations. Also it has a financing problem. 
Its capital commitments amount to £945,000 
and its net liquid assets have fallen from 
£14 million to £265,000. If the shares fall 
further in anticipation of an issue this may 
be a good opportunity for purchase. At 14s. 
the 10s, shares yield 8.2 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


PROPERTIES IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


THe 33rd annual general meeting of Rangalla 
Consolidated Limited was held on July 5 in 
London, Mr. Eric Davenport, A.C.A, (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The 1955 Season’s Accounts show a net 
profit of £3,508 as compared with £87,562 in 
1954, and in view of the slump in the price of 
Tea in the early part of the year, this can be 
considered a not unsatisfactory result. 

Crop figures improved by 204,067 Ibs. over 
1954, Cost of production decreased by 3.02d. 
per lb, but the Net Average sale price de- 
creased by Is. 0.44d. per |b. 

Che latest reports trom our Visiting Agent 
indicate that both Properties are in excellent 
order throughout. 

To the net Profit of £39,508, we add the 
balance brought forward from last year (after 
adjustment in respect of the Capitalisation 
Issue) of £9,764, making a total sum available 
of £49,272. Taxation accounts for £24,464, and 
£5,000 has been appropriated to General 
Reserve. 

Addressing the meeting the chairman said 
that the crop to the end of June this year was 
843,817 lbs. against a comparable figure last 
year of 824,960 Ibs, an increase of 18,857 Ibs., 
and in view of the drought in Ceylon he 
thought it showed that the agricultural condi- 
tion of the two estates was excellent. They had 
sold 625,666 Ibs. at a net average price of 
220.80 cents compared with 666.445 lbs. at 
164.44 cents. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
Tens 


REC ORD TURNOVER 


THE annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber 
& Trading Company, Limited, was held on 
July 12 in London, Mr. C. T. Pott presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
directors’ circulated statement: 

The year 1955 was again a satisfactory year 
of Trading for Millars’ Group of Companies, 
and the turnover increased to a record figure 
of £7.7 millions in the face of increasing com- 
petition, both in this country and abroad. 

In order to meet competition we refrained 
from increasing selling prices of the Timbers 
which we produce from our Saw Mills in 
Western Australia, although we are finding that 
production costs continue to rise. It is only by 
absorbing some of this increase that we can 
hope to maintain our Mills in full production, 
and keep our men fully employed. 

Our activities cover both retail and whole- 
sale business, and involve the marketing of 
our own products and mechanting. 

Owing to strikes and the heavy demand for 
tramp tonnage, it has been difficult to obtain 
aS much space as we require, and freight rates 
have risen steeply, particularly from Australia. 

As a result of factors such as these, and 
despite higher Turnover, the Group Trading 
Surplus was slightly lower at £531,000 as com- 
pared with £560,000 in 1954. 

Turning to the prospects of your Company 
as a whole, the Credit Squeeze initiated by the 
Government here is slowly but surely having 
the effect of contracting trade in nearly every 
industry. More important from your Com- 
pany’s point of view, however, is the effect of 
increasing costs in all our activities. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


It is raining at the moment and, as usual, I 
can hear, through the open door of my room, 
the steady beat of the downpour on the sky- 
light. There is something rather nostalgic about 
that sound for me because I remember wet 
summers more than those supposedly endless 
summers of broiling sun of the long ago. The 
fact is, I wasn’t born long enough ago to know 
them, and I am fond of summer rain. It puts 
new life into things, revives the scorched grass, 
freshens the air so that after it the swifts and 
swallows are more buoyant. It has become the 
habit this summer to say of rain, ‘Dear me, it 
didn’t come a minute too soon,’ or “There 
wasn’t enough of it. It didn’t go down an inch 
into the soil.” Until this downpour today I 
could hear a tractor at work trying to make a 
belated hay harvest of a poor crop of grass 
The tractor is silent now and the driver is 
probably busy drying his shirt and cursing the 
rain that should have come a month ago. 


OTTER-MEN 

“We took a pair of otters last week,’ the 
Fishery Superintendent told me when I visited 
him a day or two ago. These otters were not, 
however, the whiskered and playful sort, but 
the otters used on remote lakes by men more 
familiar with them than they might be with 
the animal from which the device takes its 
name. The otter is a board, cut and keeled in 
such a way that it will carry a line out into 
a lake, drifting to cover the maximum area of 
water. Poachers use them to work a long string 
of flies to catch trout. In the hands of an expert 
it works well, If the expert falls into the hands 
of the bailiff the trout prove rather expensive. 
An alternative method preterred by river 
poachers is cross-lining, which is equally effec- 
tive. The otter-man can work alone and is 
rarely caught, for all he has to do at the sign 
of danger is to drop his line and let it be 
carried out with the abandoned board. When 
he leaves a lake with his bag of fish he may 
take his flies with him, but the board is usually 
hidden away among the boulders for use on 
future occasions, 


FEEDING "Daws 

Jackdaws are not exactly my favourite bird 
(one must live with birds to know them, and 
we know the black ones!) and I can understand 
farmers getting incensed about them to the 
extent of building jackdaw traps in their fields. 
I once lost a fine crop of peas through their 
raids, not knowing that black cotton would 
have kept them off (and pigeons too) just as 
well as it served to protect gooseberry bushes 
from sparrows. At the weekend I stopped to 
watch a company of jackdaws feeding on a 
rough field, for, although they plague me in all 
sorts of ways, I am continually fascinated by 
them. The great banquet on this occasion 
appeared to be spiders; however, I couldn't 
get close enough to see all that went into the 
crops of the birds. The feast may have included 
that tiny red mite that has been a great nuisance 
to some people here this summer, housewives 
included. 


STRAWBERRY Cari 

Layering is a simple way of increasing 
strawberries and is done by pegging the runners 
down and loosening the earth around them. 
When rooted the new plants can be potted up 
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and finally put in a permanent place during 
next month. If the original plants are not of 
the top quality and healthy, the labour 1s 
likely to be wasted, and it is as well to renew 
beds with entirely fresh stock. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 58. Specially contributed by C. MANSFIELD 

BLACK White to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Wilson: 1 R-Kt 2, 
2 threat Kt x Kt. 
ook Re Ree 
: Gee & fa 
~~ +t i 2 


(5 men) 





* I 





2.88 , 
t-K 5; 2 Kt-K 3. 
.Kt Bae = 
WHITE (11 men) Q x Kt. Note the 
‘try’ R-Kt 3 with 1...K x Kt ch; 2 Kt-K | 
and 1...K-K 7 ch; 2 Kt-B 1 defeated only by 

. . « Kt-K 5! Very ingenious construction 
with reciprocal connection between mates in 
‘try’ and those following true key. 

* 

One of the great figures in chess—both as a 
player and as a personality—in this century was 
Dr. Savielly Tartakower, who died in February 
of this year. Cultured, witty, erudite, he had 
the intellectual ability to be a world champion; 
an erratic, wayward streak in his make-up (which 
also showed in his passion for gambling) pre- 
vented him from ever being a serious challenger, 
however. The cynical good humour with which 
he regarded himself as well as others appears in 
this comment on his failure in the Hastings 
1953/4 tournament: ‘According to the opinion 
of a far-sighted expert, my old tendency towards 
making unusual moves had degenerated—under 
the influence of age—to a disposition towards 
making erroneous moves.’ This remark, and the 
following game, are taken from the second 
volume of his games, My Best Games of Chess, 
1931-1954 (Bell, 21s.), in which H. Golombek’s 
translation has succeeded in preserving the 
authentic flavour of Tartakower’s personality. 
White, A. S. Baratz Black, S. G. TARTAKOWER 
Opening, Ruy Lopez. 








1P-K 4 P-K 4 15 Q-R 3 P-B 5 
2 Kt-K B3 Kr-Q B 3 16 Kt-B 3 Q-B2 
3 B-Kt 5 B-B 4 17 B-Q2 BxQP 
4P-B3 K Kt-K 2(a) 18 K R-K 1 QR-Qi! 
$0-O B-Kt 3 i9QR-Qi(f) R-Q3 
6 P-Q4 P= P op. -Kr5 R-K R 3 
7PxP P-Q4 21 O-Q Kt3 B-O 4 
8P xP Kr x P 32 0-0 3 Q-R4 
9Kt-K5(6) O-O(c) 23 P-K R3(g) Q-Kt4 
10 Kt x Kt P x Kt 24 Q-B Il B-Kt 3 
11BxP R-Kil 25 K-R 2(h) R-Kt3 
12B x Kt?(¢@) OQ x B 26 Kt-B 3 Q x Pch 
13 B-K B-Kt 2 27Q xQ R x Qch 
14 Q-Kt42?(e) P-K B4! 28 K-R 1 B-B 6 
29 Resigns (/) 


(a) Typical Tartakower: ~ always favoured the byways 
in the openings. Objectively 4 . Kt-B 3 is better. 

(6) Better 9 R-K | ch first: see note to move 12. 

(c) This pawn sacrifice 1s both strong and necessary. If 


9... B-Q 2?; then 10 Kt P!,K x Kt; 11 Q-R Sch 
or9... Q-Q 3; 10 Kt-B 3, Kt k Kt; 11 P x At, O-O; 
12 P-OR 4! 


(d) Horrible move, leaving Blacn in command of posi- 
tion. Better 12 B-K 3. though Black has good compensa- 
tion for pawn. Note that had White inserted 9 R-Kt ch, 


B-K 3: he could now play 12 Kt-b 3, Kt-Kt 5; 13 P-Q S$! 
with effect. 

(e) Very weak: he should play P-B 

(f) To stop 19 ch; D0 K. ‘BR x Bch— 
now, however, the Black Q -' Ly -y s —. the game. 

(2) 23 Kt x B?, ¢ P ch; 24 K- Q x Pch; 25 
K-K 2. P-B 6ch; 26 K-K 3 O- S Sen ate. Or 23 Q-R 3?, 
Q «x Q; 24P Kt 3 ch 25 K-B 1, B-B 5 ch. 

(i) if 25 Kt-B 3 at once then 25 .. . B-B 6!; followed 
by R-K Kr 3 

(i) Very understandably! if 29 R-Q B 1, for example, 
then 29 R P ch; 30 K-Kt 1, R-Kt 7 ch; 31 K-& 4, 
R x B mate. 
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Small Change 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 332 
Report by Barbara Smoker 


A prize of six guineas was offered for three common sayings altered slightly in wording, 
but considerably in meaning. 


*TAKE care of the sense, and the sounds will 
take care of themselves.’ This maxim, sub- 
mitted by two or three competitors, has 
guided me in judging the entries. 

Topicality and originality were looked 
for; though it is impossible to guarantee 
originality when t: isting a common phrase: 
the more apt the twist, the more likely is it 
to have occurred to someone before. As far 
as the prize is concerned I have rejected any 
twists I happen to have heard before, but 
some are so quote-worthy that I am slipping 
them in as ‘commendeds’—though my com- 
mended list, if printed in full, would need a 
whole page of its own! 

The subtle conversion of lower-case 
letters into capitals, as in L. E. Honnor’s 
substitution of The Times for the times, was 
a good idea but yielded no brilliant ex- 
amples. A number of competitors sent 
malapropisms—not quite what was wanted. 
Only the meaningful ones qualified, notably 
Sir Patrick Laird’s ‘The agnostics in our 
church are very bad,’ and Hugh Rice’s 
‘There’s more misery in childhood than ever 
there is in adultery.’ 

I favoured the equal pay slogan, ‘A miss 
is as good as a male’—but it occurred four 
times, Even more frequent was the substitu- 
tion of gaol for goal, blight for light, im- 
moral for immortal, bother for brother, and 
fiend for friend, in various sayings, with 
some amusing results but none outstanding. 
Good duplications included: ‘She couldn’t 
wear less,’ ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we diet,’ and ‘Wasting one’s sub- 
stance in righteous living.’ 

Finding no sets of three first-rate sayings, 
should I rate highest a complete set of good 
shots, or two hits out of three, or a single 
bull’s-eye? My final decision is: quarter of 
the prize to T. A. Sim for the best set; half- 
guineas to J. F. P. and A. M. Sayers for 





good doubles; and the same again for the 
top seven of many excellent singles, with 
two shares for Edward Samson, who sent in 
sets galore. 


PRIZES 
SUMMER Ho ipay SET: 
We felt the crawl of the open road. 
I spent a long time queueing and billing with 
my wife. 
The hotels gave top-tip service. (T. A. SIM) 
TOGLIATTI TO KHRUSHCHEV: Keep your tongue 
from evil speaking, lying and slandering, and 
your hands from picking on Stalin. 
IN THE WELFARE STATE: Let your yea be yea 
and your nay be may. (J. F. P.) 
Lock before you leave. 
Least sad is soundest minded. (A. M. SAYERS) 
The Committee meeting will be hell on Tues- 
day. (REV. D. M. GREENHALGH) 
No smoking without fear. (GLORIA PRINCE) 
Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not clarity, | am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. (S. G. E. LYTHE) 
Familiarity breeds content. 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Tact is better than friction. (REV. F. C. GILL) 
She's not as bad as she’s made up to be. 
They threw a planner in the works. 
(EDWARD SAMSON) 


COMMENDED 

During the last year our son's prep has been 
well above pa. (W. S. J. STAPLES) 

The audience left no turn unstoned. 
(J. W. SYMS) 

He was called to the bar, and took milk. 

(MRS. J. O'BRIEN) 
He’s the sort of man who would do anybody 
for anything. (STEPHANIE GIFFORD) 

She kissed him with baited breath. 
(J. A. LINDON) 
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She talks like a brook. (MRS. V. R. ORMEROD) 
It's sure to come tight in the wash. 
(WINSTON HARTLEY) 
If at first you don’t succeed, try a gin. 
(RODNEY EXTON) 
She has a face like an angle. (W. HERRINGTON) 
Where singleness is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wives. (MISS M. H. TAYLOR) 
All along the shore the belles are peeling. 
(ELSIE NOBLE) 
Our Chairman is a very  board-minded 
man. (G. CLARK) 
It takes four to make a quadrille. 
(JOHN C. SILK) 
She lives in an old-world atmosphere of 
lavender and lice. (MRS. W. DICKER) 
A housewife’s at it from the cradle to the 
gravy. (PIBWOB) 
A. pint-to-pint race. (M. SHIVAS) 
His youth had vanished into thin hair. 
(HEATHER VINEHAM) 
Travel broadens the behind. 
He is a good all-round shirker. 
(MRS. M. WOODHEAD) 
Speak well of the deaf. (JOAN HASLETT) 
One swallow doesn’t slake a drummer. 
(TOWANBUCKET) 
Watching her across the breakfast table, he 
knew he could depend on her voracity. 
(MRS. J. CLARKE) 


(JOHN BROWN) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 335 
Set by Blossom 
When Dryden wrote the comedy Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode, the theme of the plot was 
revealed in the first lines of the lyric with 
which the play opens: 
Why should a foolish marriage vow, 
Which long ago was made, 
Oblige us to each other now, 
When passion is decayed? 
A prize of six guineas is offered for a 
lyric (limit: 16 lines) suited to the modern 
cinemagoer, to introduce the film of any 
one of Shakespeare's plays. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 335,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by July 24. Results on August 3. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 896 TF 


3 4 5 6 7 8 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Heigh-ho, the sheep coming back got 1 ‘There is some ill a-brewing towards my 5 1 
the wine (7). rest, for I did dream of —— tonight 
§ ‘Where essential silence cheers and (Shakespeare) (5-4). : 
acm’ (R.L.S.) (7). 2 The little parson -_ to Irish con- 
aad cerned with poetry (7). 7 1? = 
9 Half a — peers land (5). 3 It would be quite unrewarding to try to 
10 A rebel in collision with the early pick it (3-6). H 
omnibus (9). 4 Eugene seems to have been musical (4). 
11 Wordsworth had a second look at the 5 ‘Much sound and little sense’ in 14 5 17 
milfoil (6). Gilbert’s view apparently (3, 7). 
12 A thousand and a song display flying 6 Singularly pleased (5). 
fish (8). 7 This onion doesn’t measure up to the 
hae taaneameti pate semalagh a 8 Tass the worst of pomegranates (5) i ‘ r ‘ 
‘ é 7 $ , c 
15 a function of the clue is to do this B Emu cass do 8 surprising hatch out 
, : ; ). 
18 io) is essential for the dwarf in a 46 Twill make a good cloak (9). 2 a Bs 
a 17 All points to a rather crude gentleman 
20 Undertone of a bull? (5) (9). . . 2 
22 It simply bristles with efficiency (3, 5). 19 a on aa in silence and in = 
it mi , gloom’ (Aytoun) (7). 27 
-— i _— Ge peed - oleae 21 Does comfort diminish for those who 
26 Superior equal quantity (9). ke the house? (7) 
Soames Forsyte (5). 5 scngege: H ey 
27 The first Mrs. oan a 22 Born a friend in an eastern kingdom (5) 
28 The wedding-guest does ‘like a three- 23 Madame de la Ouida, so to speak (5). % 71) — 
years child’ (7). 25 I enlist in the Officers’ Training Corps ‘| 
29 A basket full of secrets (7). (4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 











and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders ot the first two correc. solutions 


opened after noon on July 24 and addressed: Crossword No. 896, 99 Gower St., London. WCI 


Chamber’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Dundee. 


Solution on July 27 





Solution to No. 29. on page ~7 


The winners of Crossword No. 894 are: Mr. M. F. Bamey, Ensleigh 
Lodge, Lansdown, Bath, and Mr. Jack MCKENzIE, 71 Main’s Terrace, 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.], 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AND WANTED 


BBC invites applications for appointment as 





Programme Assistami in its Arabic Service in 
London. Essential qualificat (1) first- 
class Classica] Arabic written and h 
(2) high level of general culture; (3 

translate quickly, accurately and 

style from English into Arat n 


tins, talks and features on wi 


subjects; (4) ability to read ptably at 
microphone. Radio and writing experienc 
an advantage. Selected ndidat ) 
equired to pass transla n and test 





Appointment for three years (with 1 b 
-xtension) at a fixed siz 
annum (possibly | he 





























eptional) pects 1g ANEURIN BEVAN, M.P., Will Griffiths, 
engagement. Re ts . . M.P., Joseph Grimond, M.P., Benn Levys 
enclosing an addressed and J, B. Priestley will laun Te “¢ am- 
ing reference “1913 Spt sh , ' 1 for the Limitation of Police 
pointments Officer, PBC, Broad I at 7.30, Wed., July at Cax- 
House, London, W.1, within seven days ton Adm. free; res. seats 6d. by post 
Stanicy Mayne, 28 Broadway, S.W.1 
BBC requires Reporter for N Div : 
sion in London with wide general knowledge ee OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
urrent affairs, good news sen rnalist qual event at the Leicester Gallerics 
experience and ability to writ curate con re 0. Sats. 10-1 
isé reports for bu! S 1 dcast CHARLES HOWARD: Whitechapel Art 
wn reports in News mmes and Gallery. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed 
Television News, Staff exper € (news-| Mondays. Admission free—Adijoins Aldgate 
paper or BBC) as Reporter j nal qua- East Station 
lifications, Preferred age 25-45, Salary £975 
(possibly higher if quaiifi excep- IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, S.W.7. Bantu & 
tional) rising by five tua ments t Asian People in South Africa—Pen & Wash 
£1,250. Requests for app ic « Drawings by Molly D’Arcy Thompson. Unti 
closing addressed envelope qu 22 July. Wkdys, 10-4.30. Sun. 2.30-6. 
ference ‘1921 Spt.") should Appoint . 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House —— 4 BEQUEST, Kenwoe d, Soane 
London, W.1. within five day xhibitior Admission Free Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7, 210 bus from Archway 
CHILD WELFARE OFFICE RS London or Golders Green Stations. (879) 
“o ) lires s ‘ fied > , 
pt A cage nll rn ngage dig ified LECTURERS? Write for Foyles Lecture 
’ . as \ + Agency's new 118-page list of _ akers. It 
= — D be 3 os I a OF I ic RS Dut cs ncludes Lieut.-General Sir John Glubb r 
sn . Srigge eve ” tation, Mortimer Wheeler, Lady Barnett Mr. Tom 
ssnggap eee ft P . , titer~| Driberg, Sir Basil Henriques, Lord Birdwood, 
Cate, ane otmer Bed W - ated With vir Ufla Fox and many other sp one suit- 
ceprived children, Salary ¢ - § ge hi Rien ~ 
able literary socictics discussion groups 
In addition, applicatio ar sch 5 et Fovl Lectur Agency >< 
imited number of posit ASSISTANI Charine Grow Road ioe % WC? 
CHILD WELFAR OFFICERS Salary. (GERrard S660) 
2528 ISs. slightly less 4 ars) 
eect one ageean A apy LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Broton Street, 
academicaliy qualified k, but Wit. PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
previous experien is not <« t Training) SUZANNE VALADON. Daily 10-3.30, Sats 
will be given with prospect f promotion, to 49-4 
grade of Chik ire Off 4 ur < 
selected appl rs both MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street 
grades will i vacancies W.1. CONSTANTIN GUYS Drawings fron 
fered when l st be Enelish & European Collections. Adm. 2/6, 
obtained from_ the Children’s Offi n aid of the National Ar. C."lections Fund 
(CH/E1/1318), The € nty H Lond nti! July 31. GLACOMO GUARDI View 
S.E.1. Please state grade apr f ( sir f Venice nul July 31. Daily 10-5.30 
date 31st July, 1956 Sat 10-32.3¢ 


COLCHESTER GROUP HOSPI!IAL MAN- 
AGEMENT COMMITTEE, ST. MARY'S 
HOSPITAL, COLCHESTER ESSEX 
PUPIL ASSISTANT NURSES (female) re- 
quired at the above Hospital for 2 years 
training period. Applicants mi t ve 18 yea 

of age or over. The Hospital offers exc ellent 
practical! experience in general — 

theatre and out-patient nursing, together 
with good recreation faciliti nd is within 





easy reach of London and 


Salaries in accordance wit! 


2? 





1956 


a Ist or 2nd Class Honours Degree in Mathe- 
matics and have experience of teaching pure 








and applied mathematics. There may also be 
a vacancy for an unestablished Senior Lec- 
turer in the same Department. F.S.S.1 

would apply to this post. Salary : Principal 
Lecturer, £1,310-£1,755; Senior Lecturer 
£1.135-£1.310 Exceptionally starting pay 
above minimum, Pay and conditions of ser- 
vice are under review. Accommodation may 
be provided for an unmarried man. Second- 


ment from Scientific Civil Service would be 
considered. Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 4610/56/9. Completed applica- 
tions to be returned by 31st July, 1956 


WARDEN (resident) required September for 
Old People’s Home with 36 residents, at 
Putney. Interesting post for practical woman, 
administrator, interested in the elderly 
from Secretary, 91 Dawes Road, 





EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 




















PROPERTY 
BOROUGH OF 


FOR SALE 


TE = os ERDEN, Attractive 





Country House 3 en, 4 Bed- 
rooms 2 Dressing R n Bathrooms 
w.cs.. Main Services Ample Buildings 
Garden 1{ acres Apply Burrows, Clements 
Winch & Sons, Cranbrook, Kent 
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THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 
Contents tor July include: 
THE WRITING OF REBECCA WEST 
by DIANA MOSLEY 


ORFF AND THE SONGS OF CATULLUS 
by DESMOND STEWART 


MAX BEERBOHM: A MEMOIR by ALAN NEAME 
ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN 


Soviet successes in relation to the grotesque assumption that communists can 
be beguiled by charm from being communists: Disarmament and Soviet policy 
in relation to the four requirements of western defence: Sermons versus the 
Terms of Trade: Standard Motors. the shop stewards, and Mr. Crossman: 
Automatien; the problem and solution in relation to current confusions. 


2/6 


Obtainable trom all bookstalls or trom 302 Vauxhall Bridge Rd.,London, S.W.1 


CARL 























i por sterling guality 
| _ Voottish Widows 


of course. 


| i 





THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
i MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
| FUND 


i 

il 

; Head Office: 

H 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, $.W. 











SOCIETY PAYING INCOME TAX 
EQUIVALENT TO £6.1.9 


SS oe hou for the National @USE and 12} Acres at St. Lecnards, Ring- 

e ce ours cd T T ¢ m . =. 

Write to the Matron for furtl ticulars, | ¥904- Hants.—Box 

CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS in TS THE WEALD OF KENT, retort 

English Homes, ‘au pair’ or full time .| Elizabethan House. Spac yus Hall _Recep- 

Anglo-Continental Bureau, 148 Walton "on ee ee — 

Street. S.W.3. KI 1586 rooms, Bathrooms and w.cs. Attic Rooms 
Garden, Garage, Cottag Main Services 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN MATHE- AcTeS Burrows, Clements Winch & 

MATICS AT ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, Sons Cranbrook kent. 

GREENWICH. The Civil Service Commis- 

sioners invite applications from men for tt 

established (i.e pensionabl post f 

appointn:ent aS soon as possit Ag t _— . . 

a1 on Ist July. 1956, Candidates must p ACCOMMODATION 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 894 


ACROSS —1 Devil to pay. 6 Chip. 10 To 
tet. 11 Top-hamper, 12 Hands off, 13 Clutch 
15 Bait. 16 Mona. 17 Divan. 20 Reedy. 21 


22 Sloe. 24 Fedora, ‘26 
Call a halt, 30 Nails. 31 Days 


DOWN.—1 Dutch, 2 Valentine 3 Latest 
Out of court. § Asps 7 Hop it. 8 Perchance 
9 Ballads 14 Lacklustre. 15 Barefaced. 18 
Valkyries. 19 Cyprian. 23 Aveno 
27 Roses. 28 Dado. 


Surveyor. 29 


32 Forecloses 


25 Dolly. | 


AT LEAST 
REQUIRED 
an anyone 
gratctully 
‘Spectator 


3 ROOMS UNFURNISHED 

MOST URGENTLY. Please 
help? Any assistance would be 
received, Information to Box lI, 
* 99 Gower St., W.C.1 


GUESTS RECD. ATTRACTIVE HOUSE—| 


borders Kent & Sussex; beau- 
Good food, everything home- 


south aspect, 
tiful Country 


made. Delightful garden. Terms 64 gns. per 
week — Marchant, Tickners, Hawkhurst 
Kent. | 


Continyed Overleas 






DEPOSIT 2 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
Write for full particulars 

GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 

22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX Esd. 18%0 


Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Resex 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Ni ae a 


ASSETS—{2,400,000 RESERVES—{87,000 
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AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 








SPECTATOR, 


7;COMMON ENTRANCE,.—Smal! 





























sULY {3, T95e 


coaching}j OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 




















days (4 days’ emergency service for urgent| school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual atten-| SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The|/WOrk), short stories, etc., by return. Type- tion, Exceptional results past twelve years.| training, Graduate Course. Next term Sep 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected | S¢T!Pts Ts checked. Great emphasis on Sea _~ Mountain air. Games. Prospectus) tember 24th. Prospectus. 
colours of mixed shades Direct from the|@ccuracy and attractive presentation; 4-hour from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately) . . aac 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn.|duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. Senior Master at Stowe) ~Barbara K. K. THE TRIANGLE Sc-creiarial College, 59 62 
to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best, | Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, etc. Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyti, South Molton Street, W.1, May. 5306 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros., Ltd.,|/@mporary secretaries. Dictating machine) Machynlleth, Wales. Tel: Glandyfi 243, | (3 lines). 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-|Service. Public/Private meetings reported. | 5 oRT ’ 
field 232/233. 33 Recording machines for hire, Translations na POSTAL TUITION for Exanio-| — 
from and into all languages, Overnight ser- page Seciat™ a Rain eige rd oes 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder|vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end. ea “ig sions — Service, Management, SHOPPING BY POST 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your Secretarial Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1 Educat mm, etc. Many” noneexam.) Cert, of 
ms . . he > *hone 167 auon, etc any SROS-Chaw. courses in ~ > Ay , . 
inanc Oo. . (ts), Reece Mews “ete : of lates sign, For sale e Z t 
South Kensington, S.W.1 ‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success and or advice fon gms ning exam. ee aries ot £10.—Box 'N ) 1001. a 
No Sales—No Fees, Send for FREE SI 7 eae ident tg aay ge acen ty pete 9 ae 
CANCER PATIENT 56924. Poor w neon -| ; » Writing Success.’ B.A (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria,SCOTCH SALMON PATE. A Fish Paste of 
(45), in hospital since 1952, and extr 1< c ful ~ riting Ltd., 124 New Street, E.C.4, unique excellence and Gistinction. Scotch 
weak. Needs help with fees for cor - nd Str eet, Lo ndon, W.1. GREENWAYS SCHOOL oO Salmon only. No other fish. Four 2 oz. pow 
cence Please help us to care for her (also| WARMINSTER Wiltshire, a meg ae for 14s. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- -| STORIES WANTED by British Institute where toys work well because they are co. LTD 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief| of Ficti n-Writing Science Ltd., Regent treated like human beings, and are warm, E.C.3, Our offers appear in this column every 
(Dept, G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. House , Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories well fed and happy week. 
. : re re 2d by us an bmitt t tors 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.) or os cor cent of usles basin’ Unsuitable MARLBOROUGH GATE aieciniieiaentie di 
oo i, — _ on S| stories are returned with reasons for reijec- i SECRETARIAL te gr 
‘orneal and ontac enses 0k let! tion Address yur MSS t ept. ~93,| 0! ers an intensive secretarial raining to TE . 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London,| FRE aS ee raflesionnl OF. Rano Graduates ang other well-educated girls HOTELS 
W.1, Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent) ing Courses ; . sms ‘Dept. C23. Small. classes. expert tutors, individual ' 7 
Street, London, W1. Tel.’ REG. 6993,| 2% Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C2 attention, excellent results Languages and) SOURNEMOL . CONNAU G H T 
Branches in main towns. TYPING-MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts COURT, WwW. C : Tel 1944. 33 rms., 200 
, ae onan McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, OD'ained. Interview by appointment only.— yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Green 
DQ-IT-YOURSELF—a new development:;f.., —— . '| Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K.) Garages, Superlative food. Summer, 9-11 
get-someone-else-to-do-it-for-you. Mean- igi Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 89S. weekly 
walle, ok back ia a comstostatte chair. Moke! were OR PROUIT, Send for imeresting| “08don, W2. PAD. 3520 DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean 
ure ere’s bo Oo uf rdon's le e u _ wept by ocean gales with its score of ancient 
CID Sherry within easy reach, et pn P ee. — Dept. | OXFORD ' shepelian and “g thrilling enaetere” tales 
la | MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL jit jies at the door-step of England, a carpet 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female COLLEGE yf friendly lands. From the sunny ‘slopes of 
é d re he s ) 
and the Human Male sent on by pos — an 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 Shepway d of Dym a gsi a 
Write or call for our Free Price I d Comprehensive training for high-grade TYE Bi ACK BI LL INN. Newchurch 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag . TAT ; Secretanal appointments for Students of Phone Dymchurch 2161 7 ee ; 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept EDUCATIONAL good general education. Foreign Languages.  _ eS 
sell clases. individual amentic IF Y AR 4 PARTICULA 
PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of Humdrum ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 574! | gg wo tg an ao ence sll ny ~theg con yo 
everyday meals should try some RAYNER’S [raining for graduates and aed war M. R bson, tt psi ieee idle Dublis xy Cassell’—Picture Pc 
INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from ail! girls. New courses 5th Sept.—Apply to J. W reagess . embers of the Good Fo ‘lub recom- 
pte  Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn,| Members of the Good Food Club recom 
ae St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright (all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., Siveat Br ain ieee san 2 oo 4 
QUAKERISM. Information rest Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. B.Sc.Econ,, B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.| FO 4's. s rensonable orice, *"Doity an cacel 
ee ae ‘ . sshsthenpes Dipk s Laws ee * ood at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an excel- 
Faith and Practice of the ty . ; Degree and Diplomas, Law and Professional’ , - t iob.—Ne Stat Cu t editio 
of Friends free on a to the| ELLERSLIE, MALVERN. Public Boarding Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. 1955 56. fr eg cae oT =" —"s 
Friends Home Service Committee. Friends School for girls with Junior House.—Apply Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey| !9>>/® from all booksellers, 5s 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. Miss Sayle. | Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894. LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 
; he | 1 mile Haywards Heath station is mainly resi- 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been dential with catering and comfort happily 


made for Readers of THE “SPECTATOR’ t 
acquire the New Edition of CHAMBERS 
ENCYCLOPADIA by any of 30 different 
plans.—Write, without obligation, to L, T. 
Allison. 66/69 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your de-| 
sire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp,| 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon} 
Sq., W.C.1 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY—this year and all the holidays to come 
f once you learn to write you can always 
make money. The LSJ method of individual 





coaching by correspondence brings success 
while you learn, — Write to: Prospectus] 
Dept., The London Schoo! of Journalism, 57 





Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS, 4574. ‘There 
are LSJ Students all over the World.” 


LITERARY TYPING, 1s. 9d. 1,000; 4d 
Carbon, Prompt/Accurate service.—Weceks, 
47 St. Margaret's Road, Brockley, London 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon] 


6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s, — 
R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, 
Folkestone. 








es eae 
‘OURS ALONE? \j 


| | YES, FACE IT: 


(FOR 5 MINUTES! || 
| We must fight the Fire V 
| Fiend ALONE before the | 
| Fire Brigade gets here. Please | 
send details of NU-SWIFT rapid | 
| and reliable Fire Extinguishers— | 
| BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! i 
1 Name. 
| 
| 


| MSE Reem aes ‘ 
Post to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadil! yW a. 3 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 









elp to keep 
him on his 
|_ course 


In our homes and on board the “Arethusa” 
over 800 children are being cared for all the 
time. Their careers and their future depend on 
ever greater voluntary aid to meet rising costs. 
Will you help them to continue‘their training 
by sending a Donation, however small, to the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send all Donations to the Secretary. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


|SWITZERLAND.—Stay at 
Chateau~<d'Oex. a 





| magnific ent 
|} centre Garage 


HOLIDAYS 


London, 


blending with country house pursuits. Fully 
licensed. —Write A. G. Sturdy, Res. Director, 
Tel.: 2358. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C., A.A. 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay re- 
commended. Superb position in a lovely 
centre for holiday.—Rye 2216. 


“Bon Accueil,” 
charming 18th century 


Chalet with every comfort, a friendly atmos- 


phere, excellent cuisine and low terms. Won- 
derful view, walks & flowers, riding, tennis, 
swimming. Private car tours. WINTER 
SPORTS. Ski-fields on doorstep, ski-lifts, 
ski-schools, ice rinks. Brochures: Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Wilmot-Allistonee 

|THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 


Perfect and restful holidays. Every com- 
directly facing harbour; sate bathing, 
juatry walks; good touring 


Terms 5}-7 gns.—Phone 264 


wal) 
fort, 








AND TOURS 


MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA, 
Book through the specialists to be sure of 
your hotels Also Ischia. Sicily, Greek 
cruises uxemburg Booklet and literature 
OLIVER'S TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Mayfair, 
W.1 








AN IDEAL 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to 
any of your friends residing in 
any part of the world at the 
following rates : 


52 weeks, 45s.; 26 weeks, 22s. 6d. 


In addition a Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 
SPECTATOR comes as a gift 


from you 
Send instructions to : 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 














Registered as 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Pr 


per 


to any address in the World: 45s 


a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mie 
nted in 
annum (52 








he New York N.Y... Fost Office, Vee. 23 1d 


4 Published by 1 Ht SPECTATOR LTD. 


i) mater at at ns Offices. 99 Gowe: Si., London 
Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN Lib. 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Alcershot. Subscription Rate 
weeks). Postage on w.is issue: inland and overseas, 2d.; Canada Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, July 13, 1956 











